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A Celebration 


of the 
Amish Spirit 
The vibrancy of colors; a legacy of faith. 
Now you can share aslice of Lancaster 
County life with this limited-edition 
poster of authentic Amish Quilts. It’ the 
next best thing to the real thing. 

To order our 24"x 36” color poster, 
send $25 ea. plus $3 postage/handling 
(CA residents add 7% state tax} via check, 
money order, MC/VISA (include #, exp. 
date) to: Sunshine and Shadow, Inc., 


P.O. Box 51175, Dept.T, Palo Alto, 
CA 94303. 
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Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 
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Actual Size 2 1/2" = 1 1/16" 


Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 
(prices are a SS NENG OEE OP ee 


NAME TAPES tor Schools, Camps or Homes 


; style 1 sew only 
= 100 Name Tapes $4.00 
See 200 Name Tapes $6.00 
Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
{2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 


Enclose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 


IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


A UNIQUE CONCEPT IN COLOR 


A One Of A Kind 


Brrviccemosliatemiitiair): 


Featuring exciting Wses of dves; 
dipping, resisting, discharging, 
painting, etc., with over 60 fiber 
samples and actual fabric swatches 
included. Researched and dyed 
by COLOR TRENDS. 


Containing exact dve formulas 
and extensive dye technology. 
Showing trends in fashion colors. 


EMPHASIS: color inspiration 
and color interaction! 


Published Spring and Fait, 
2 Issues-One Year §32.00 
Woosh Stute residents 

aalil 54 Sate Sale ® lia 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


COLOR TRENDS 
8037 9th N.W. Dept. I 
Seattle, Washington 98117 


EXQUISITE 
WHITE-ON-WHITE 


designer needlework kits. Point de Gaze, pictured 
here, is one of three coordinating pillow designs based 
on a superb flounce of 19th century French lace. Each 
kit includes the finest materials: 


e Persian wool yarns 

¢ Imported 100% linen fabric with screened design 
e Stretcher bars, needles, needlethreader 

e Left-handed instructions upon request 

e Finished size: 18 inches square 


Visa/Mastercard accepted $39 ° 95 


plus $3.00 postage 


To order write or call: L’Atelier of Beaux 
' Arts, 1075 Bellevue Way N.E., Suite 212 
° Bellevue, WA 98004, (206) 454-4757. 


Allow 6 weeks for delivery. 
’ Brochure $1.00. 


We've gol the... 


Buttons! 
and ; 
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We proudly design: 
Hand Crafted Jewelry 
Such as necklaces, earrings, pins and 
hundreds of Buttons! 
We also feature our very own private 
collection of “‘Home Grown’’ Clothing 


Send $2 for your color catalog today. 


Dogwood Lane 
P.O. Box 16A 
Sullivan, IN 47882 
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Needlepoint is a way of 
life for Lloyd Blanks, who 
often stitches a 12-hour 
day. See p. 24 for more. 


Color Blending in Needlepoint by Lloyd Walton Blanks 


A technique that does away with distortion and dye-lot matching 


30 Battenberg Lace by Jules and Kaethe Kliot 


Making lace with woven tape and a needle 


35 Making Swirly Skirts by Grace Callaway 


With gathers, gores, or tiers, the circle can be as full as you want 


38 The Knitted Yarn Over by Shirley W. MacNulty 


This simple stitch creates a hole in the fabric 


Irons, Boards, and Presses by David Page Coffin 


A survey of the tools that beautify sewing 


A spectrum of extraordinary color 


48 Gilding the Lily by Margaret Horton 


Dyes from Mushrooms by Miriam Rice 


Embroidery stitches in Victorian crazy quilts 


50 How Madame Grés Sculpts with Fabric by Arlene Cooper 


Her simple shapes have made her the grande dame of elegance 


Weaving in the Desert by Janet Doub Erickson 


How Bedouin women make a loom, using sticks and rebars 


58 Making Sense of Interfacing by Margaret Deck Komives 


How to match the inside to the outside 


62 Double Lives by Joanne Mattera 


Can you love your “work” when it’s your “job”? 


Knitting-Machine Geometrics by Susan Guagliumi 


Short-row and slip are ideal intarsia techniques for bold, graphic designs 


Converting Images into Sweaters by Rachel MacHenry 


Handknitting techniques combine to provide unlimited design freedom 
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More about pants 

Thanks to Kathy Sandmann for her 
letter (Threads, No. 9, page 4) critiquing 
Sally Cowan’s article on fitting pants. It 
is urgent to differentiate between crotch 
length and depth. Short and wide can 
equal long and narrow but not fit the 
same bodies by a long shot. 

However, I’m not convinced that the 
conventional sit-in-a-chair-and-measure 
method will produce good results either. 
Everyone has a different idea of a good fit. 
One person’s too tight is another 
person's baggy. I prefer to use an existing 
pair of comfortable pants as a starting 
point. You can easily analyze and measure 
the shape and depth of the crotch by 
turning the pants one leg inside the other, 
with the outermost leg wrongside out, 
and laying them out flat on a table or an 
ironing board with the inseams facing 
up. They can now be compared with 
patterns and other pants. 

Try this with a pair of those unworn 
pants in the closet that are too painful to 
sit in, and see how easy it is to deepen 
the crotch by drawing a deeper seam line, 
crossing the inseams a little lower down 
the legs. Stitch, trim, and try on. Don’t 
take out too much at first, because you 
can’t tell if it’s effective until it’s 
trimmed, and if it’s too much, it’s too 
late. Take an inch or so, and repeat as 
often as necessary. It goes quickly 
enough, so you can do it three or four 
times in 15 or 20 minutes. 

A word of warning before beginning: 
The pants may seem to get shorter. 
Obviously they’re the same from waist 
to hem but shorter in the inseam. They 
may have been hemmed without being 
pulled all the way up to the natural 
waistline. Once altered in the rise in 
this way, they may be too short. Some 
hems can’t be let out, and some can. 

But styles are shorter now anyway. If the 
pants are old enough to date back to the 
wide-leg or bell-bottom era, they're 
probably very long, and it may be worth 
the time to take in the legs. If there 
is no hope for the length, at least you 
might now have a crotch-seam “muslin” 
pattern or more information for 
acquiring one. 

—Marianne Kantor, Bondville, VT 


Political arguing 

...I take exception to Judy Branfman’s 
inserting political opinion in her piece on 
Nicaraguan tapestries (Threads, No. 8, 
page 16) in a special-interest magazine 
featuring the art and craft of sewing, 
knitting, weaving, embroidery, and quilting. 
An example: “...the agave fields are 
burned along with timber forests and 
coffee plantations [by the contras].” 
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If Branfman is going to include this 
kind of statement, attributing blame, then 
she must cite her evidence. When did 
these events occur? Where exactly did 
these events occur? Were there 
witnesses? If so, are they reliable 
witnesses? Did Branfman herself 
witness or investigate these occurrences? 

Branfman is not listed as a political 
analyst specializing in Central America. 
Nor is she listed as someone who has 
been grantcd observer status by an 
internationally recognized organization. 
Rather, she is listed as a textile artist. As 
such, she has the background to write 
with expertise on Nicaraguan tapestries as 
works of art. Iler political remarks are 
both unnecessary and unprofessional for a 
magazine like Threads. . 

—Frances Lieu, Jamaica Estates, NY 


Judy Branfman replies: There have 
been numerous reports that cite the 
destruction of agricultural assets by the 
contras inside Nicaragua. Most of these 
relate to the coffee crop, which is 
Nicaragua’s main export crop (San 
Francisco Examiner, Nov. 18, 1984; The 
New York Times, Jan. 3, 1985; Washington 
Post, Dec. 6, 1984), and usually include 
the deaths of agricultural workers and 
others as well (on Feb. 18, 1986, the 
San Francisco Chronicle reported the 
murder of a Swiss agronomist in 
Somotillo, Nicaragua, while he was there 
as an advisor). I myself saw destroyed 
storage silos and burnt remains of 
cooperatives during my visits in 1983 
and 1984, although none of these were 
reported in the U.S. press... 

What is clear, in Nicaragua and in 
many other textile-producing countrics, is 
that textiles and the arts are not 
separate from everyday realities—and 
consequently politics. References to 
this exist equally clearly in the same issue 
of Threads in the article “Spinning 
Mohair in Lesotho.” ...For that matter, 
no artist or other person in the United 
States lives outside political reality, and 
artists along with everyone else must 
try to understand what is going on.. 


Lesotho mohair 

...In “Spinning Mohair in Lesotho” 
(Threads, No. 8, page 69), I question the 
statement, “Turning the wheel clockwise 
gives an S-twist; counterclockwise, 

a Z-twist.” It should read, in my 

opinion, “wheel clockwise, Z-twist; 
counterclockwise, S-twist.” The only 

way it would work as the article states is if 
the wheel belt were in a figure eight, 

but according to the picture of the bicycle 
wheels, the band is standard. Mary Ann 
Snieckus could have been facing the 


spinners when she observed them and 
arrived at the above statement. Otherwise, 
it was a great article. 

—Marge Bentley, Freeland, WA 


... Believe it or not, Threads was in my 
favorite local New Age bookstore, in the 
midst of volumes and periodicals on 
yoga, tarot, women’s religion, and 
astrology. It is rather fitting, though, 
because the first thing that caught my eye 
was “Spinning Mohair in Lesotho,” with 
the stunning photo of the woman 
spinning and suckling her baby at the 
same time. I thought to myself: “What is 
this, a spiritual sewing magazine?” And 
indeed I feel in many ways it is. 

—Chris Brown, Buffalo, NY 


Threading needles 
...For the past several issucs of 
Threads people have been talking about 
how to thread needles. One recurring 
remark is that the twist of a thread 
changes when you turn the thread over. 
When I hold the two ends of a piece of 
thread next to each other, the twist 
gocs in the same direction for both. The 
same thing happens on a larger scale 
when I cut a drinking straw (that has 
twisted stripes on it) in half and rotate 
the sections against cach other. Is there 
something more complex about the twist 
of thread that Iam not understanding? 
—Mary McGoveran, Boulder Creek, CA 


Machine-knit homespun 
I would like to reply to Susan 
Guagliumi regarding knitting machines 
and homespun (Threads, No. 6, page 8). 
... You can Knit homespun on a standard- 
gauge machine in heavier weights up to 
worsted by using every other needle. My 
experience is only with electronics, but 
it works with punch cards also. Nowhere 
will the instruction manuals tell you 
how to do it, however. For electronics, you 
complete your graph as normal, set the 
switch that doubles the width to the upper 
setting, and then program and knit as 
though using every needle. The only 
problem I have encountered is with 
doing cables. Fair Isle works beautifully. 
It requires using extra weights, and 
you're more limited in your width, 
but on my brand machine I can get a 
gauge of 4 sts/in. and 5 rows/in. On 
other brands, they tell me you can get 
3.5 sts/in. and 4 rows/in.. . 

—Merle Ragle, Makinen, MD 


Threads welcomes your letters, whether 
comments or criticisms, questions or 
answers, advice or ideas. Letters may be 
edited for brevity and clarity. Please write us 
aft Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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and Sandals 

and Slippers 

; , and Wandbags 

-- Home Shoemaking, Simplified BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS (With Patterns) 


If you Can sew a dress, you can- 
A MAKE YOUROWN SHOES 


This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using your regu- 
lar sewing machine, assembling with shoemaker's cement. 


= Easy to follow, fooiproof, illustrated, step-by-step instructions will guide you. 


<& Your size, your fit, make beautiful shoes, sandals, handbags to match. Plus 
a new ideas for warm crocheted slippers with the new Super Sole. 


Send $19.95 ppd. Complete Money-Back Guarantee. Orders promptly filled. 





> MARY WALES LOOMIS 
Ct 1487-T Parrott Drive, San Mateo, CA., im eM p 
— y | 4 iN 
__ 2 (AE Nil 4 
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FACTORY STORIE 


We feature top quality mohair, wool, cotton, 
and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 
and weaving at discount prices. 


Send for our 1986-87 sample package —$5.00 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 = (617) 937-0320 


2, ONCE UPON A SHEEP, INC. 


Your complete shop for knitting, weaving, spinning & needlepoint. 


Bringing you exciting affordable yarns, sweater kits, knitting machines, 
Bond knitting frame, spinning wheels, looms, fleeces, fibers and 
southwest needlepoint. Plus much much more including a variety of 
classes. 


Send $2.00 for brochure with super value money saving coupons! 


Dept. T, 74-909 Highway 111 
Indian Wells, CA 92210 


619-340-0480 


¥ AR Ni S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
LO © ivi S FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE « NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles e carders « fleece « other fibers « weaving accessories « books 
eee 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure « College credit 


neemdloton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. « Sedona « Arizona 86336 * 602/282-3671 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knif. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


VILDIE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 





Send *4.00 
for samples. 





SILK CORDS 


Thirty colors, all lengths and sizes. 
Each hand crafted to your specifications. Great for jewelry. 


SILK FROGS 


Hand knotted Chinese frogs used for clothing closures. 
A must for quality garments. 


SILK TASSELS 


Available on cords or order just tassel. 
Thirty colors, different styles, sized to your needs. 
Send $3.50 for color samples and information to: 
© THE CORD COMPANY 
% Dept. TH, 5611 Virginia, Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
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Skirts become culottes 
How can I convert a skirt pattern to a 
culottes pattern? 

—June Freund, Wichita, KS 
Rebecca Nebesar replies: Converting a 
skirt pattern to a culottes pattern can be 
fairly easy if the skirt’s center front and 
back are on the straight grain, as in a 
straight, a dirndl, or an A-line skirt. 
Measure the crotch depth, as in the top 
drawing below. Then measure the crotch 
length front to back. 

The culottes will be more attractive if 
you add a lengthwise pleat in the center 
front and back to hide the crotch and 
create the illusion of a skirt. Each side of 
the pleat should be at least 12 in. deep, 
in which case each side of the pleat will 
require an extra 3 in. of fabric. 

From the waistline on the skirt pattern’s 
center front, measure down a distance 
equal to the crotch depth plus 2 in. 

From that point, extend a perpendicular 
line whose length is the pleat width 

plus % the crotch-length measurement, as 
shown in the left-hand drawing below. 
About 7 in. below the waistline, draw a 
crotch curve that meets the center front. 


Measuring the crotch 


Crotch 
Measure crotch | 
depth 
depth from / 
waistline. 
Bal i 





Culottes front 
tia 






About 7 in 


Optional pleat 


_——- Crotch curve —. 


Finally, draw the inseam from the crotch 
to the hem, parallel to the center front, 
and extend the hemline to the inseam. 
For the back (right-hand drawing 
below), extend the hemline from the 
center back the width of one pleat plus 
¥% the crotch-length measurement. Draw a 
line for the inseam parallel to the 
center-back line and the same length as 
the front inseam. Add the width of the 
center-back pleat to the waistline, and 
draw the crotch curve so it meets the 
center back just below the waistline. None 
of these new measurements have included 
seam allowances, so add them to the front 
and back pattern pieces before cutting. 


Industrial sewing machines 
at home 
What are the advantages or 
disadvantages of an industrial sewing 
machine for the home sewer? I would 
like to start a sewing business, though I 
will not be sewing heavyweight fabric. 
—Debby Huff, Durango, CO 
Claire Shaeffer replies: Industrial 
sewing machines are not as versatile as 
home sewing machines. Any industrial 


| \ Measure from 
\ front to back 
through crotch. 


|| Crotch__| 
| length 


| | 
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Culottes back 
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machine will only straight-stitch, or only 
make buttonholes, or only hemstitch, 
etc. With a straight-stitch machine, for 
example, you can't zigzag-stitch or 

make buttonholes without an attachment. 
Only the length and direction of the 
stitch (forward or backward) can be 
changed. Some straight-stitch machines 
are designed for lightweight to medium- 
weight fabrics; others are for heavy 
upholstery fabrics. An industrial machine 
is also fast (3,000 stitches or more per 
minute), and learning to handle one will 
probably require new skills for even 
experienced home sewers. 

A third category of machine, commercial 
machines, like the White 305 and Bernina 
950, are intended for home sewers. 
They’re faster than regular domestic 
machines, though not as fast as 
industrial machines. They can sew a wider 
range of fabric weights than a typical 
single-purpose industrial machine and can 
straight-stitch, as well as stitch several 
zigzag patterns, including buttonholes. 

Both commercial and industrial 
machines have powerful motors designed 
for extended use, and both are large 
and heavy. They’re hard to hide in your 
home and hard to transport. Whatever 
machine you buy, purchase it from a 
conveniently located dealer with 
authorized factory service. A long wait for 
parts or a service call could be 
disastrous for a small sewing business. 


Custom-sha ped sweaters 

I have rounded shoulders and a hump 
on my back. What adjustments should I 
make when knitting to prevent my 
sweaters from riding up in back? 

—Verla Cherubini, Castro Valley, CA 
Jean Dickinson replies: The solution is 
Knitting short rows in the shoulder 
area to add length to the back while 
maintaining the armhole size. To keep the 
armholes symmetrical, add one pair of 
short rows at a time. 

First determine the length you must 
add by comparing your back length with 
the standard for your size. Then figure 
your row gauge to determine how many 
short-row pairs you need to work. For 
example, if you want to add 1 in. of 
length and your gauge is 8 rows/in., 
work 8 short rows, or 4 short-row pairs. 

For the first short-row pair, knit to 
within 2 sts or 3 sts of the end of the row, 
turn your work, slip the first stitch, and 
continue across the row to within 2 sts or 
3 sts of the end of the row. Turn your 
work again, slip the first stitch, and work 
to the end of the row. Add each short-row 
pair in the same way. 

Space the short rows evenly between 
the end of the armhole decreases and the 
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Nancy’s Notions 
"87 Catalog 


A warehouse 
of sewing supplies as 
close as your mailbox! 
@ 96 page catalog of 
unique sewing supplies 
~ @ Over 400 books, notions, 
and patterns 
@ “Sewing With Nancy” videos — 
26 titles to rent or buy 


$$ Discounts $$ 


WEAVERS & KNITTERS 
ele) ake) 
CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS' 


SPECIALISTS IN 
NATURAL FIBERS _ x Silks 

tx Cottons 

ty Wools 

vr Linen 
Blends 

wx Rayon 
Blends 


53 different Natural & Dyed Coned Yarns 
Ranging from 15,000 to 400 yards/pound 
® WHOLESALE ONLY <4 
& Stocked in Berkeley ¢ Mill Agents <@ 


Educational | 
Videos 


Basic 
Notions 


Specialty 


Patterns 


A Division of Straw Into Gold 
DEPT T 86 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
(415) 548-9988 


For your Nancy’s Notions Catalog subscription, send $1.00 to: 


Maneys Motions, Lito. 


P.O. Box 683, Dept. T, Beaver Dam, WI 53916 (414) 887-0391 


If you are a sewing educator or own a sewing related business, please send details. 
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Questions 





top of the shoulder. Too many additions 
spaced very close together will form a 
“bubble.” In this case, start adding 

short rows a little lower at the beginning 
of the armhole. 


Stumpwork 
Can you tell me what stumpwork is? 
—Erica Foster, Lincoln, NB 
Sylvia Fishman replies: Stumpwork is a 
three-dimensional embroidery that was 
popular in 17/th-century England and 
is now enjoying renewed popularity 
(see photo below). Various embroidery 
stitches and techniques, including 
detached buttonhole stitch, the trellis 
and Ceylon stitches, padding, appliqué, 
needle weaving, and needle lace, were 
used to create a high-relief surface. Parts 
of the designs, such as a leaf, a bird’s 
wing, or a curtain, were often partially 
movable in that they were not entirely 
tacked down. Called “slips,” these motifs 
were created separately and then 
applied to the background. 

Stumpwork was used to adorn clothing, 
home furnishings, pictures, book covers, 
and small boxes. The background fabrics 
were usually silk or linen. The designs 
included male and female figures, flowers, 
mythological animals, birds, fish, insects, 
castles, fountains, the sun, and the 
moon. Part of the charm of the pieces is 
their naiveté: A flower might appear 
larger than a human figure—proportion 
and perspective were not considered. 

For more information on stumpwork, 

I recommend: Muriel Baker’s Stumpwork: 
The Art of Raised Embroidery (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1978, out of print); 
Marcus Huish’s Samplers & Tapestry 
Embroideries (Dover, 1970, $5.95); and 
Erica Wilson’s Embroidery Book 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1985, $19.95). 





- ? od 7 a qs | ’ 
“Judgement of Paris,” ca. 1680, 10% in. 
by 942 in. Courtesy of Shelburne Museum, 
Shelburne, VT. 
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Enlarging patterns 
How can I enlarge a pattern from a 
grid? I’ve tried to do it mathematically, 
but there are too many curves. 

—D. Krivickas, Chicago, IL 
Colette Wolff replies: There are several 
ways to enlarge a gridded pattern. You can 
photograph a slide of your design, with 
or without a grid, project the slide onto a 
piece of paper, and trace the enlarged 
design. You can also enlarge the grid by 
hand. But the easiest way to enlarge a 
grid pattern is to photostat or photocopy 
it. A photostat is more expensive, but it 
is the surest and easiest process. Simply 
present your original design, with 
enlargement instructions, to the lab 
technician and pick up the results later. 

If you can find a shop with 

photocopiers that enlarge from 101% to 
150%, you can enlarge your design ata 
minimal cost, with the help of a 
calculator. Let’s suppose you want to 
enlarge a design 2% times, or 250%. 
Measure one dimension of your design— 
let’s say it’s 10 in. To enlarge the design 
250%, you must enlarge the 10-in. 
dimension to 25 in. (you need to work 
with only one dimension; the others will 
take care of themselves). But because 
the machine’s limit is 150%, you’ll have to 
make more than one enlargement. So, 
before you head for the copy shop, make 
the following calculations: 


First enlargement: 10 in. (original 
dimension) x 150% (or 1.5, the limit of the 
photocopier) =15 in. 


Second enlargement: 15 in. x 150% 
(or 1.5) = 2242 in. 


Third enlargement: To determine the 
percentage for the final enlargement to 
25 in., divide 25 in. by the size of the 
second enlargement: 25+ 22.5=1.11. 
22.5 in. X 111% (or 1.11)=24.975 in. 


Remember that you are limited to 
842-in. X 11-in. or 8'2-in. x 14-in. paper. 
Therefore, cut your original design into 
pieces that, when fully enlarged, will fit 
on the paper. Then paste or tape all the 
enlarged sections together for your 
working design. 

To enlarge a gridded design by hand, 
start at one corner and number each 
horizontal and vertical line of the grid. 
On aseparate sheet of paper, duplicate the 
grid, enlarged to the desired size. For 
example, if each square on your original 
design measures 4 in. x %4 in., and you 
want to enlarge the design four times 
(400%), your new grid will be made up 
of horizontal and vertical lines 1 in. apart. 
Number the horizontal and vertical 


lines of your enlarged grid to correspond 

with the numbers on your original grid. 
Now, on your original design, place a 

dot at every point where a line of the 

image crosses a line of the grid. With 

the help of the numbered lines, duplicate 

those dots on your enlarged grid. 

Connect the dots on the enlarged grid to 

copy the original design. To interpret 

the outline correctly, work square by 

square, and consider not only the line 

you are copying but also the shape of the 

spaces on either side of the line. 

Colored pencils or pens help. For example, 

make the grid lines blue, the dots red, 

pencil-in the initial outline, and use ink to 

correct and finalize the design. 


Washing cotton sweaters 
My handknit cotton sweaters turn 
yellow if I wash them in a cold-water 
detergent. What should I use? 

—Laura Malis, Danbury, CT 
Cot’n Wash, from Conshohocken Cotton 
Co., Ford Bridge Rd., Conshohocken, 
PA 19428, is designed for washing 
cottons by hand or machine. 


Down proof cotton 
Where can I get high-thread-count 
cotton to make a down quilt? 

—Mavra Simon lano, Wyncote, PA 
Garnet Hill’s quilt-refurbishing service 
sells an Egyptian cotton quilt-covering 
that’s 220 threads/in. It’s 55 in. wide, 
available in cream and white, and sells for 
$9.90/yd. For a brochure, contact: 
Garnet Hill, Box 262, Main St., Franconia, 
NH 03580; (603) 823-5545. 


Building a loom 
Where can I get plans to build a 
4-harness floor loom? 

—Carroll Bintz, Neola, [A 
Loom Construction by Hjert von 
Rosenstielm (Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1978, out of print) has plans and 
instructions for a 4-harness floor loom. 
The Woodworkers’ Store (21801 Industrial 
Blvd., Rogers, MN 55374; [612] 428-2899) 
sells plans for a 4-harness, 6-treadle 
floor loom. Write for a catalog. 


About the answer people: Rebecca Nebesar 
is a theater costume designer in Canaan, 
NY. Claire Shaeffer is the author of The 
Complete Book of Sewing Shortcuts (Ster- 
ling Publishing Co., 1981). Jean Dickinson 
is a knitting designer in Williamstown, VT. 
Sylvia Fishman ts the president of the Stump- 
work Society, Box 122, Bogota, NJ 07603. 
Colette Wolff 1s a needlework designer in 
New York City. 

Have a question of general interest about 
the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 
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BETTER COLOR 
FOR TEXTILES 


procion® mx fiber reactive dye ¢ 70 colors ¢ free cloth color charts 
sennelier’s tinfix ¢ the french dyes for silk painting 

deka® permanent fabric paint 

jacquard silk colors ¢ no steaming 

silks ¢ cottons ¢ silk scarves 

deka® perm air ¢ waterbased airbrush inks 

sennelier’s texticolor ¢ pearlescent fabric paint 

deka® series L hot water textile dye 

deka® silk & peintex ¢ liquid silk pigments 

jacquard textile pens and much more! 


our friendly staff is at your service 

9-5 mon-fri (PST) to take your order, 

answer questions and handle catalog requests. 
let Brooks & Flynn come to you. 

1 (800) 822-2372 

1 (800) 345-2026 in california 

same day service ¢ low prices 


BROOKS “" 
& FLYNN 


BETTER COLOR FOR TEXTILES 
dept T-87 
BOX 5009 @ PETALUMA, CA 94953 


| Brooks & Flynn 
welcomes The American Express® Card 





GO NATURAL 


Popular Weaving and 
Knitting Yarns 
Exciting Selection of 
Spinning Fibers 
Samples: Fiber$3 Yarn$3 
FREE CATALOG 509 659-1913 


CURTIS FIBERS 


HCO] BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 





Tour the World of Fiber with 
Directions Unlimited 


° Knitting in Scotland & England - July ’87. 
Led by Pat Morse. 


¢ An Embroidery Tour of Italy - Aug- Sept.’87. 
Led by Dolly Fehd. 


Make your ’88 travel plans now! 


¢ Knitting in Australia & New Zealand - January '88 
With Pat Morse. 


¢ Embroidery Tour of England & Ireland 


With Marion Scoular. 
¢ Japan, with embroiderer Shay Pendray 


° Rea a ce peat gout popular 
an donee tonad wane DIRECTIONS 
For details, write or call: || UNLIMITED 


With Kathy Holman & Carolyn Walker 
344 Main St., Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
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A your 
‘ Quilting Frame 


e Solid Oak Construction 

e Simple Assembly — No Tools Required 

e No Stapling or Tacking to Use Work Piece 
e Use for Quilts, Needlepoint, Embroidery 
a e Adjustable Tilt-Top © Six Sizes from 30” to 120” 
qa e From $130 Complete or Order Plans 





and Hardware Only $23.95 


ox Bi = Send for our Color Brochure 
Klaus 3B. Iau Co. 


P.O. Box 1236, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 83814 


417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Dyed Yarns —— 


_ Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
\. Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 


The DROP SPINDLE 


EXCLUSIVELY SILK 


Lee 


A DivISiION OF SELECT Sli AS INC 
DEPT T BOX TS WHONNOCKR BC CANADA VOM 151 


Over 50 quality silk yarns and fibres 
mail order only 
samples $3 00 
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Handa-rolled hems crease. Now insert the needle into the _ Ziploc plastic bags are ideal for storing 
I have a variation on the hand-rolled single layer of fabric directly opposite, circular knitting needles, one per bag. The 
hem technique described in the article on picking up one to two threads. The bags come in various sizes to 
Charles Kleibacker in Threads, No. 6, stitches must be perpendicular to the edge accommodate the different needle 
page 52. The difference is that this of the hem, not slanted. Reinsert the lengths. I put self-adhesive labels on 
method has hidden stitches. needle through the creased edge, and let it the bags to show the needle sizes and the 
Machine-stitch % in. from the raw travel inside 4 in. before coming out lengths, and then I file the needles in 
edge of the fabric, and trim the edge to again to repeat the process. And now for numerical order for quick retrieval. 
within \%, in. of the stitching. Fold the magical part: After taking four to —Sara Tayloe, Arvada, CO 
about 1 in. to 2 in. of the stitching to the five stitches, bring the needle out at the 
wrong side, with the crease just inside edge of the crease and pull the thread I regularly Knit while taking public 
the stitches, as shown in the drawing gently to tighten and enclose the row of transportation to and from work and often 
below, finger-pressing as you go. stitches. You will have a tightly rolled lose things in my Knitting bag. I solved 
Insert the needle into the turned hem with all the stitches inside. my problem by putting all my equipment, 
edge, bringing the thread out on the —Tricia Klem, San Luis Obispo, CA except for the yarn and needles—a 6-in. 
=~ ruler, a crochet hook for dropped stitches, 
‘Crease Machine stitches— C Trim to Ke IN. Pull thread gently — = >= folding scissors, stitch markers, cable 
ae SE a 2 ae needles, and needle guards—into a 
_ — “AI I | sandwich-size zip-top plastic bag. Now I 
= can always find what I need, and I can 


| Dm) onneeneenn 0-9 
a ———————_ 

a '. : easily replace the bag when it tears or 
1 machine stitches to wrong side o cea a d 8 


—Joan M. Harris, Pullman, WA 

















Sweaters in the round facing. You're ready to knit the sleeve 
without steeks down to the cuff. How to splice yarn 
I like to Knit sweaters in the round, but I know you won't believe it until Instead of using Knots when I’m 
I don’t like to use steeks for sleeve you've tried it (I didn’t either), but the Knitting or crocheting, I splice 
openings (the traditional method of edges will not unravel. In fact, after a the yarns. I’ve never seen printed 
Knitting in the round over openings—see couple of washings, the cut edges will instructions, so here’s how I do it. 
Threads, No. 6, page 40, and No. 8, felt and actually become stronger than 
page 44, for more on steeks), as it takes the knitted fabric. 
forever to weave the ends in when finishing. I didn’t invent this technique—it’s 
And I don’t like to machine-stitch and copied from an old sweater from the north 
then cut sleeve openings, because of the of Norway. I’ve never tried it with any 
gaps and strained stitches where the yarn other than wool, so if you'd like to 
armhole stops and the sweater begins. try it with cotton or man-made fibers, 
So here’s another way. When you test the yarn youre using by Knitting and 
reach the row where you want the sleeve cutting a tube first. 
opening to begin, knit in your pattern to —Carol Gordon, Staten Island, NY 
two stitches before the point where the 
sleeve opening will begin. Place a Retrieving spilled beads 
marker, and then increase about 1 in. of If you should spill beads on a carpet or 
new stitches over the next 4 sts, and in a hard-to-reach place, put a nylon 
place another marker. Knit around to the stocking over the long-tube attachment | 
point where you want the second sleeve of a vacuum cleaner, pushing the toe well 
opening, and repeat. into the tube. Hold the nylon firmly, 
Continue Knitting your sweater in the | and simply suction them up. I bet you'll . 
round, knitting the extra stitches every find beads you never knew you had lost! Weave the needle through about 1% in. 
row. If you’re using a textured pattern, —Letitia Harris, Ahwahnee, CA to 2 in. of a second strand of yarn. 
Knit the extra stitches in stockinette 
stitch. If you’re using a multicolor Knitters need baggies! 
pattern, knit the extra stitches with both After winding yarn into a ball on my 
colors (K1 red, k1 white, for example). ball winder, I slip it into a sandwich bag 
When you've Knitted up to the and fold over the built-in flap. I put the 
shoulders, decrease back to the yarn wrapper or some other identification Repeat the procedure for each 
original 4 sts. Graft or pur] together in the bag so I will remember what the remaining ply. Trim off all the protruding 
your shoulder seams. yarn is. When I am ready to knit, I punch ends. This makes a strong splice that 
Now steel yourself, and cut the extra a hole in the bag and retrieve the center will not show in the finished work. 
stitches right down the middle, from the end of the skein. The plastic bag not only —Lovis Albrecht, Stoddard, WI 
shoulder to about 1 in. above where you Keeps the yarn clean but holds the 
started the sleeve opening. On circular or skein together and prevents the yarn from Removing bloodstains 
double-pointed needles, pick up the tangling. The yarn flows from the skein Here’s a way to remove both fresh and 
sleeve stitches around the opening, ¥% in. smoothly when I am Knitting by machine. dried bloodstains without laundering. Rub 
from the cut edge. The marker stitches The uniform, labeled skeins also stack an ice cube into the fabric, using a 
will naturally curl in toward the wrong and store nicely. circular motion. Blot up the resulting 
side of the fabric, forming a 1-in. — Melissa Yoder, Durham, NC moisture with a Q-tip. Start rubbing 
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ASK THESE 10 QUESTIONS 
BEFORE YOU BUY 
A KNITTING MACHINE! 


EXPRESS 
Y@®URSELF 


ENDURING « CONTEMPORARY 
PATTERNS TO SEW 
MANY CRAFT OPTIONS 
COMPANIONS TO SEW AND KNIT 
SEND $1.00 
FOR OUR COLOR CATALOG IO: 


F@®LKWEAR BOX 3859-T4 


SAN RAFAEL CA 94912 415-457-O252 








(Compiled by 
the Finnish Consumer Council) 


For an informational checklist 





nCROCHE 


+ = SWEATER 






Filled with over 225 full- 
*- color illustrations, here 
IS a handsome, practical 
% pattern-and-idea book 

» that offers you 35 brand- 
» new, thoroughly modern 
.. sweater designs for the 
whole family. 

The projects, designed 
to suit every taste and lev- 
el of expertise, include 
4 cardigans, pullovers, jack- 
« ets, and coats for men, 
women, and children... 
every garment Is illustrat- 
es ed incolor...and a wide 
~. variety of yarn and color 
alternates are suggested. 


Size 814"x 11”. $19.95, now at your 
_ bookstore, or use coupon to order. 


(CROWN PUBLISHERS Inc. 
CROWN PUBLISHERS, Inc., Dept 628 


34 Engelhard Ave., Avenel, N.J. 07001 































































Laces & Lacemaking 
proudly presents 
Beautiful Battenberg Lace Cofar 


Pattern Fats 
Oxclusirve Designs by Gunice Sein 





-10 Caftan $8. 
(+$1.50 shipping & handling) 
Kits include actual size pattern, with 
illustrated stitches, instructions by 
hand or machine, and Battenberg 
tapes & DMC threads. Choice of: 
white or ecru, hand or machine 
embroidery thread. 12 different 
ones available (from $8.00 to $12.00) 
Send SASE for Catalog 
3201 E. Lakeshore Dr. 
Tallahassee, FL 32312 
Wholesale and Retail Mail Order 


Sewing Console 1015 Space Saver Design 
Made of natural wood finish has an adjust- 
able-multi-level manual lift that fits most free- 
arm machines. Double leaf opens to large 


work area and has a convenient storage tray. 


: Please send me THE CROCHET SWEATER BOOK. | en- 
send SASE to: close $19.95 plus $1.50 postage and handling. NY. and N.J. 


residents, add sales tax. 10-day money-back guarantee. 


8 
Simple enough for the 
beginner. Sophisticated enough 
for the professional. 


[] Enclosed is my check/money order. OR charge my 
[J] VISA () MasterCard 


HORN OF AMERICA, INC. 


Knitting Machine 800 Virginia Ave. Plaza, Suite #53 
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. # Exp. Date _ Pi 
Education Center 7 xp | Ft. Pierce, FL 33482 
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Tips 





around the stain and gradually work 
your way into its center until the 
bloodstain disappears. Blot frequently 
so you won't leave a watermark. 

The ice-cube method works just as 
well on embroidery thread with one 
additional step. After the surface 
stain disappears, separate the strands of 
thread with the eye of a needle, and 
continue to rub onto the underlying 
threads with the ice cube until all 
traces of the stain are gone. Remember 
to blot regularly. 

—Mary Ann Hickey, Chicago, IL 


Machine-eased 

sleeve caps 

My mother taught me a good way to 
ease in the cap of a set-in sleeve. It 
eliminates the puckers that are often 
associated with the use of machine 
gathering stitches. 

Using a regular stitch length, begin to 
machine-stitch slowly from one notch in 
the sleeve along the seam line to the 
other notch. To ease the cap as you stitch, 
use the eraser end of a pencil in one 
hand and the fingertips of your other 
hand to gently push the fabric toward 
the back of the presser foot on both sides, 
as Shown in the drawing below. Start 
pushing about ¥2 in. to % in. in front of 
the needle. Stop when the fabric is a 
little beyond the needle, reposition the 
pencil, push again, and repeat until you 
reach the other notch. Sometimes I 
stretch the fabric outward while 
pushing back, which eases even more. The 
result will be a sleeve with a nice cap 
and no puckers in the seam line. 

If more or less ease is needed, simply 
push more or less as you stitch. You can 
also pull on the thread or clip it to 
adjust the gathers while inserting the 
sleeve in the armhole. 

—Janet Earnharat, Utica, PA 


Mi 






Push gently on the 
fabric in the direction 
of the arrow. Sew 
with a regular machine | 
stitch along the 
seam line. 
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Buttons with bite 


Dental floss is great for sewing on 
buttons. It has super strength. You can 
use any type, but the waxed is easier to 
work with than the unwaxed, and flavors 
are definitely wasted on a button. 
—Cherie Owings, Tacoma, WA 


Machine-stitched 
gift wrap 
A fancy version of the machine-stitched 
bags that hold bulk grains and pet food 
can make an attractive and amusing gift 
wrap. Place the gift inside a fresh paper 
bag and seal it shut with several rows of 
machine stitching, as plain or decorative 
as you please. Leave long tails on the 
ends of the threads so you can tie them 
into bows with dangling streamers. I 
use my dull machine needles for this, 
which is satisfying in itself. 

—Emma Olmstead, Santa Rosa, CA 


De-pilling woolens 
Fur-ball pills that appear on wool 
clothing can be removed with a fine- 
toothed flea comb, available at most pet 
stores. I comb parallel to the grain of the 
cloth, being careful not to hook any 
threads with the comb teeth. The fur balls 
collect at the spine of the comb and are 
easy to remove. 

—Beth Kabat, Korbel, CA 


Managing knitting 
patterns 

When knitting a sweater that has many 
different rows to the pattern, I use a 
simple method to keep track of what 
row I am working on. 

I write out each row on a 3 x 5 index 
card and put the row number in one 
corner. I stack the cards numerically 
and clip them together. As I finish each 
row, I put its card on the bottom of the 
stack. The next row on top is the next row 
to be done. This is much easier than 
following a pattern book. 

Some stores carry 3 x 5 index cards 
on a ring binder. This is even better. I flip 
the card when each row is done and 
hold my place with a paper clip or an 
elastic band. 

—Mrs. Robert Carlson, Auburn, MA 


Complete knitting directions for 

complex patterns almost never appear on 

a single page of the instruction booklet. 

I Xerox the directions from the various 

pages, cut them up into pieces, and 

paste the pieces onto a single sheet of 

8¥2 x 11 paper. Then I clip these to 

cardboard for easy handling. I also find it 

easier to write notes on the sheets than 

on the polished surface of the booklet paper. 
—Mary M. Lund, Arlington, WA 






Flyer assembly 


Orifice —_ 






\_ Straw 
bobbin 


Winding bobbins on the 
spinning wheel 
My spinning wheel makes a very useful 
foot-powered bobbin winder for my boat 
shuttles. I shape one end of a 6-in. 
wooden dowel to fit snugly into the orifice 
of the spinning mechanism, as shown 
above. The other end is shaped small 
enough so that a 4-in. piece of soda 
straw will fit over it, forming 
the bobbin. Attach your yarn, treadle, 
and wind away. 

—Murial Waits, Mt. Oreb,OH 


Easy covered buttons 

Here’s an improvement on the 
instructions that come with covered- 
button sets. It eliminates struggling to 
tuck the material around the pointed 
teeth of the metal button form. 

Cut out circles of material to the 
size specified by the button 
manufacturer. Hand-sew a line of slightly 
longer-than-normal-length stitches 
around the circumference of the circle, 
about %. in. to % in. from the edge. 

Leave the threads long enough to pull. If 
you're lining the button, attach the lining 
to the material with the same stitches. 

Pull the threads to gather the circle 
of material loosely into a cap. Then insert 
the button form. Pull the threads until 
the material is wrapped tightly and evenly 
around the form. If there’s a pattern on 
the material, position it as you want it, 
and then tie off the threads and clip 
them short. 

Gently push the material down into 
the center back of the button and around 
the teeth. You don’t have to worry 
about hooking the material tightly over 
the teeth, because the material is 
already secure. Finish the button by 
snapping on the back plate. 

—Amy T. Yanagi, Millersville, MD 


Have a tip to share? We'll pay $25 for 


each one we publish. Send yours to 
Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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one and two week workshops 


June 8 - August 14, 1987 


WEAVING (Kay Sekimachi, Barbara Eckhardt, Sharon Marcus, 
Albertie Koopman, Richard Daehnert, Kathy James)/BASKETRY/ 
QUILTING/SPINNING/SURFACE DESIGN/CLAY/METALS - JEWELRY/ 
BLACKSMITHING/ENAMELING/WOOD TURNING - CONSTRUCTION/ 


DRAWING/PAINTING/PAPERMAKING/PHOTOGRAPHY/ BOOK ARTS 


graduote/undergraduate credit 
assistantships/schoiarships 
year round gallery exhibition schedule 


V7. ARROWMONT 


School of Arts and Cralts 
Bon 567, Gatlinburg. TN 37738 (615) 436-5860 
















Layton, N.J. 078541 
201/948-5200 


Write or 
call for 


FREE 
brochure 


peters valley 


crafts center 











June/July/August 
Summer Workshops 


One to Nine Day Workshops 


CONTENT 


For over thirty-five years, Haystack School has fostered 
excellence in course design. It continues to attract the crafts’ 
best and brightest in search of contemporary programming 


and serious studio 
opportunities. 
Haystack 
Mountain 
School 
of Crafts 


WRITE: Box 87T Deer Isle, Maine 04627 


CAMPBELL 
FOLK SCHOOL 


™! 


J Sing Bihind the Plough 


Whether your goal is expanded profi- 
ciency at advanced level. Or a leisure 
learning experience... The Folk 
School offers a unique creative envi- 
ronment for You. 

For more information, call or write for the 1987 Cal- 


endar of Workshops & Events. (See Spring Fiber 
Arts dates in calendar listing.) 


Wo) als Om Of-)n0le)0l-1/ i are)| @bevesglece) 
Dept. T 
Brasstown, NC 28902 
(704) 837-2775 (704)837-7329 
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KAGEDO 


VINTAGE & ANTIQUE 
JAPANESE 
@ hy (O)\( ON. a0) 37 


Guaranteed Premium Quality 
Pre-Selected in Japan 


Hand Painted, Hand Dyed, Shibort 
Ikats, Embroidery, Fine Silks 
Fine materials for the textile artist 


Bulk and Individual Orders Welcome 


All Orders Satisfaction Guaranteed 
For Sample Swatches & Information, 
Please Send Three Dollars 
Telephone Inquiries Welcome 


KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
PAULOT ET (i]t eae 





Cotton Is A Natural You Asked For Them! 
Compliment Gatherer the Outstanding European 
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Quilting 
for world peace 
by Cathy Shufro 





One day in 1983, two women in 
northeastern Connecticut were pondering 
how to raise money for the local 
nuclear-freeze group. Sally Rogers, who’d 
recently moved from Michigan, thought 
of a traditional fund-raiser used by groups 
back home: raffling quilts. Rogers said, 
“Look, if we made a quilt, it would not 
only raise money, but it would get 

people together to do something.” 

The women placed a notice in the free 
“shopper” for the region around Pomfret, 
CT, asking quilters to send in 12-in. 
squares on the theme of peace. Within 
wecks, Rogers received 23 squares. 
Rogers, who’d never quilted before, made 
2 squares, and the 25 squares were 
assembled by a group that namcd itself 
Quilters: Piece for Peace. By raffling 
that quilt, and another made since, the 
members have raised over $7,000 for 
the Northeast Connecticut Nuclear Freeze 
Campaign. They’ve exhibited the quilt 
in locales ranging from agricultural fairs 
to the Cannon House Office Building in 
Washington, D.C.; printed and sold 
postcards and posters of quilts (Rogers, 

a folk singer and songwriter, even used a 
picture of one of the quilts on the cover 
of a record album); formed a play group of 
quilters’ children; learned to make ever 
smaller, ever tidier quilting stitches; and 
discovered that they’re part of a peace- 
quilting movement that seems to have 
come to life independently, 
simultaneously, in towns and cities 





By raffling its quits, the Pomfret, CT, group, Quilters: Piece for Peace, has raised $7 ,000 for the 


nationwide. Shortly after patches began 
arriving at her home, Rogers was 
astonished to read about a group in Boise, ° 
ID, that was also making quilts for peace. 
The Boise Peace Quilt Project, with 16 
quilts to its credit, is one of the most 
prolific of many groups that in some way 
dedicate their needlework to promoting 
peace. They have sent quilts as signs of 
friendship to the Soviet Union to hang in 
schools, youth clubs, and homes. Others 
have been sent to Nicaragua and 
Iliroshima and been awarded to 
peacemakers such as Pete Seeger, 
Dr. Helen Caldicott, and Lech Walesa. 
Seventy-five U.S. senators have slept 
under a peace quilt made in Boise from 
squares from each state, which the 
quiltmakers hoped would engender dreams 
of peace. Another Boise quilt is destined 
for a peace museum in Vilnius, Lithuania. 
The Sunbow Quilt Project, in Auburn, 
WA, has enlisted help nationwide to 
assemble over 64 peace quilts. The 
quilts are entrusted to visitors to the 
USSR, who arc asked to find homes for 
them. Sunbow member Betsy Bridwell 
carried over a quilt depicting children’s 
favorite stories. “I was sort of in a panic,” 
Bridwell recalls. “My God, how am I 
going to find the right place to give this?” 
But toward the end of her trip, she 
toured a collective farm near the Caucasus 
mountains. Bridwell liked the director, 
and his de rigueur dinner speech about 
the Soviet desire for peace seemed 
sincere. After he presented the visitors 
with a ceramic carafe, Bridwell pulled 
out the quilt. The director’s eyes 
filled with tears, and all formality 


Northeast Connecticut Nuclear Freeze Campaign. Photo by Nancy Tutko. 
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dissolved as people clustered around to 
admire the quilt. 

The quilters believe quilting lends 
itself to the aim of promoting world peace. 
Quilting, they say, is a way to celebrate 
what is good about life, to pay tribute to 
people in the peace movement, and to 
illustrate what would be lost in a war. 

“People are so bombarded with facts 
and statistics that they begin to feel worn 
down,” says Rogers. “We want to feel 
hope.” Also, she says, displaying a quilt is 
more immediately effective—and more 
palatable—than an apocalyptic speech 
citing numbers of warheads or the 
frequency of near misses. 

Peace quilts are typified by appliquéd 
or embroidered pictures of people sailing, 
singing, hugging, and baking bread; by 
images of doves, hearts, and clasped 
hands; and by pictures of wildflowers, 
apple trees, mountains, and birds. 

“When you show people a quilt and it 
has a positive effect, they can think about 
the alternatives to nuclear war and 
begin to fcel that they’re possible,” says 
Rogers. She hopes people will be inspired 
to write to politicians, talk about their 
fears, sign petitions for a reduction in 
arms production, and feel buoyed by the fact 
that quilters are trying to do something, 
if only symbolically. “Although it’s a small 
effort,” says Susan Boland, of the 
Pomfret group, “it’s one of the building 
blocks toward a more positive world.” 

Even the making of the quilt fosters 
community, they claim. This was 
illustrated dramatically when, in 1985, 
quilters from Boise and the Soviet Union 
each made half a quilt top, met in England 
to sew the blocks together, and then stuffed 
it with wool batting made from the 
fleece of both Soviet and American sheep. 

Quilting projects also foster a sense of 
community locally, as well as include 
people in the peace movement who 
would more willingly pick up a needle and 
thread than a picket sign. Professional 
quilter and lecturer Helen Kelley of 
Minneapolis says that for centuries 
American women have shared the work of 
quilting, along with their scraps of 
fabric and design ideas. Because of this 
communal tradition, she explains, 
quilting lends itself well to a movement 
that seeks to strengthen community 
bonds. “The peace quilt is the friendship 
quilt of the future.” 


Cathy Shufro is a free-lance writer in 
Woodbridge, CT. For more information, 
write to Quilters: Piece for Peace, Box 202, 
RFD 2, Carter Rad., Pomfret Ctr., CT 06259; 
The Boise Peace Quilt Project, Box 6469, 
Boise, ID 83707; The Sunbow Quilt Project, 
14812 S.E. 368th Pl., Auburn, WA 98002. 
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Fashionable quilts 
by Colette Wolff 


The “Royal Star,” the eighth annual 
Fairfield Processing-Concord Fabrics 
Fashion Show, was presented at the 
Houston Quilt Festival on October 31st. 
Models paraded 50 garments that provided 
an impressive survey of the needlework 
techniques and structural alternatives 
of today’s quilted-apparel designers. 

The show was the highlight of five 
days of classes, lectures, exhibits, and 
conversation with 1,500 fellow quilters 
from the U.S. and abroad. “Everyone waits 
for it,” said Nicki Becker, first-time 
participant who has seen every show since 
the first in 1979. “It’s entertainment, 
but it’s also stimulation. The showy 
garments generate ideas, even though 
you may not feel the garments could be 
part of your lifestyle. You pull one idea 
or technique out of a garment to add to 
your repertoire.” 

The garments demonstrate expert 
needlework, knowledge of clothing 
construction and fabric manipulation, 
surface design, and a sense of individual 
style. Nicki Becker “agonized over what 
to do. What you want to be is original 





“Rainbow Sorbet,” by Caryl Bryer Fallert, of 
Oswego, IL, a tailored outfit of hand-dyed silk: 
pleated skirt, blouse, sleeveless sweater, jack- 
et. Photo courtesy of Fairfield Processing. 
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yet you feel that everything’s been 
done.” Since 1979, 377 one-of-a-kind 
garments by 175 designers have been 
introduced at these presentations. 
Creating a garment for the show 
presents challenges designers don’t 
usually face. Whether the designer’s 
goal is to create a wearable garment (Caryl 
Bryer Fallert’s “Rainbow Sorbet,” shown 
at left), make a personal statement (Elinor 
Peace Bailey’s “Tribute,” a T-dress 
under a tabard appliquéd with figures and 
mementos celebrating important people 
in the artist’s life), or create an exotic 
costume (Kim Masopust’s “Pavo Christatus,” 
an iridescent, shimmering interpretation 
of a peacock), the garment needs 
dramatic impact so it can be appreciated 
at a distance and while in motion ona 
runway. Subtle effects are likely to be lost. 
Garments must also be available to 
tour for a year and must be constructed to 
survive repeated modelings. Many 
designers can’t cven wear the size 10 
garments they must make to qualify. 
Besides being given fabrics, battings, and 
patterns by participating companies, 
designers aren’t compensated for 
materials or their time, and there are no 
awards. So why do they participate? 
Each designer agreed, “It’s an honor 
to be in the show.” Elinor Peace Bailey 
(CA) said, “Each of the garments I’ve 
made pulled from me the very best I could 
give at the time.” Nicki Becker, a 
Houston teacher with considerable local 
experience, also appreciated “the 
exposure to a wider audience.” She 
received requests to teach outside 
IIouston as a result of being in the show. 
For Kim Masopust (CA), the chance to go 
all out creating fantasy costumes fora 
large audience was more important 
than career advancement, but her 1985 
and 1986 garments brought her offers 
to teach and invitations to more shows. 
Judith Montano (CO), author of The 
Crazy Quilt Handbook, is concerned about 
setting aside work for pay to make a 
garment. She says the show “speeds up 
the process of becoming a name.” 
Already a successful designer, she added 
that an invitation to participate is an 
enormous boost to one’s self-confidence. 
“Because designers have limited 
resources for self-promotion,” said 
Marinda Brown Stewart (CA), “the 
fashion show offers more for the time 
spent on making a garment than a 
designer could afford to pay for the same 
amount of exposure in an equally 
professional setting.” Her garment 
designing has generated ideas for 
classes to teach and patterns to sell. 
Since the show is seen by many 
members of regional quilt guilds, its 





influence spreads far beyond Houston. 
For a year after it opens, it travels to 
major quilt events around the country. 
Fairfield Processing also provides slides 
for small groups to study in an effort to 
stimulate a growing awareness of the 
contributions that quilting, piecing, 
appliqué, and other needlework 
embellishments can make to the 
personalization of clothing. 


Colette Wolff, of NYC, 1s a frequent 
contributor to Threads. For slide rentals, 
write to Fairfield Processing Corp., 88 Rose 
Hill Ave., Box 1130, Danbury, CT 068183. 
For information on this year’s event, 
write to Quilt Festival, Quilt Inc., 14520 
Memorial Dv., #54, Houston, TX 77029. 


To be not a brute, 
Rousseau made lace 
by L.R. Hedrick 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) had 
a dangerous talent for spotting the 
absurdities in 18th-century civilization. 
His books were so controversial that the 
French government in 1762 issued a 
warrant for his arrest, whereupon 
Rousseau fled Paris and settled in the 
Alps. Soured on his career as an author, 
he swore never to pick up his pen again. 
For a time he managed to confine his 
writing to personal letters, but he found 
idleness irksome. In his Confessions, he 
describes how he solved the problem: 


Having renounced literature, I wanted 
only to lead a quiet life... . But to stand 
around with your arms crossed, to gab 
about the weather or the flies or, worse 
still, to sit there exchanging 
compliments—to me that’s always been a 
terrible punishment. I made up my 
mind to keep from becoming a brute by 
learning to make laces. I would carry 
my cushion with me on my visits or, like 
the women, | would work in my doorway 
and chat with the passers-by. That helped 
me put up with the idle chatter and 

avoid getting bored with my neighbors. . 


Rousseau remained an enthusiastic 
lacemaker for years. Though he left few 
details about his lace, there are bits and 
pieces of information in his letters. 

In a letter of 1764, Rousseau notes 
the loan of some bobbins and makes 
references to his cushion. The 
conclusion is obvious. He was making 
bobbin or pillow lace, using bobbins to 
twist thread around pins positioned in the 
parchment pattern that overlaid his 
cushion. His designs would have included 
flowers, sprigs, and bowknots. 

Who taught Rousseau to make lace? 
His mistress of many years, Thérése Le 
Vasseur, a seamstress, would have been 
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his first teacher. His letters also cite 
Isabelle d’Ivernois, the daughter of a 
Swiss official, as “an excellent instructor.” 

Rousseau seems to have had no desire 
to earn money from his lacemaking, so 
there was a question of what to do with 
his laces. He decided to give them to his 
women friends when they got married, 
but only if they breast-fed their children. 
This may seem an odd request, but 
Rousseau was as much esteemed for his 
charming eccentricities as for his genius. 

Isabelle’s sister, Anne-Marie, accepted 
his terms. Rousseau sent her a lace the 
day before she married. With it was a 
note that survives. It reads, in part: 


Here it is, Mademoiselle, the pretty 
little wedding present you wanted 
...asymbol of the bonds of sweetness 
and love with which you’ve entwined 
your fortunate husband. . 


Anne-Marie wore the gift on her 
wedding dress. As a new lacemaker, 
Rousseau was probably seeing his 
handiwork in public for the first time and 
must have been as proud as a peacock. 
Rousseau believed that the mind is a 
hall of mirrors and that true happiness 
lies in a simple life of homely virtues 
and domestic activities. It’s right that we 
remember him as a lacemaker as well as 
a literary genius. He’d no doubt be pleased. 


L. R. Hedrick ts a free-lance writer in 
Bremerton, near Seattle, WA. 


Ewe cawvt win 
this wrestling match 
by Patricia Byers 


It takes a hardy man to shear a sheep, 
whether with electric shears or antique 
hand shears. At the sheep-to-shawl 
demonstration held last May at the 
Stamford (CT) Nature Center, Curtis 
Read threw his entire body into motion to 
wrestle a large ewe onto her backside. 
With her tail as a pivot, he rotated her up, 
down, and around, taking long, adept 
strokes with his electric shears. 

Read’s aim was to remove the fleece 
as one piece, never shearing over an area 
already cut (short fibers affect the 
quality of the fleece). He explained his 
procedure as he worked, and in less 
than 15 minutes, he released the trusting 
animal. He raised his arms high to 
exhibit the fleece, held together by its 
own entwined fibers. You could see 
light through it. Spread out on the ground, 
it almost covered an 8-ft. by 8-ft. tarp. 

Dale Bennett worked with nonelectric 
hand shears. Ife pointed out that to avoid 
cutting the sheep’s skin, the blades of 
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A tapestry weaver’s answers 


by Laurie Gano 


My tapestry designs are more the result of compulsion or intuition than of rational deci- 
sion. The questions come after the work is complete. Why do I choose realistic subject matter? 
The closest Pve come to answering this is that I don’t believe there are any images in my 
mind as powerful as the scenes I find. The interpretation is original, but the inspiration is a 
gift. Why do I weave landscapes? They evoke a strong emotional response and provide me 
with a way to glorify God’s creation. And I love creating the ulusion of space. Looking at my 
work on a bad day, I think it’s just decorative, not fine art. The rich and seductive nature 
of my materials may be a crutch. Yet I wouldn’t change my medium or my design source. It 
is said that we are our own harshest critics, but I use my doubts to generate better work. 
(Shown above, detail of “Long Gulch,” 37 in. by 31 in., 1985. Photo by author.) 


the scissors-like shears must be inclined a 
little bit away from its body. Just M%e in. 
in the wrong direction could make a 
terrible difference. It was like watching 

a high-wire act without a net, but these 
sweet animals escaped with only a few 
harmless nicks. 

Though dramatic, the sheep-shearing 
demonstration is the shortest event of the 
day-long pageant. Leslie Arnow carried 
a bundle of fleece to the three spinners 
seated around the loom she would use 
to weave a Shawl. She soon returned to 
the shearers with the fleece in her arms 
to exchange it for the other one, since the 
fibers were too short and dense for easy 
pulling. The second fleece with its longer, 
more open fibers worked beautifully. 

The spinners fed the raw wool, 
unwashed (called “in the grease,” though 
it may be washed before spinning), onto 
the yarn being spun. The space between 
the spinner’s thumbs, the draughting 
zone, is determined by the desired weight 
of the finished yarn. The spinner 
concentrates as she regulates the 
evenness. She can draw the wool out to 
spin a thin thread or create a nubby effect 





with blobs of yarn called slubs. An 
experienced spinner has complete control: 
“I never let anything onto the yarn that 

I don’t intend,” Jeanne Seymour explained. 

Seymour has a shop in Vermont 
where she gives spinning lessons and sells 
wool from sheep she raises. She says 
that spinning calms her down, is “very 
therapeutic, very rewarding.” For her, 
there is great satisfaction in spinning the 
wool of a sheep she has seen born and 
has cared for. “That’s my girl there,” she 
said, tapping a newspaper photo of a ewe. 

By the end of the afternoon Arnow 
had completed a woven shawl, fringe and 
all. Her log-cabin pattern in the natural 
brown color of the sheep was accented 
with the minor irregularities caused by 
the distractions of the day. 

If there’s a nature center, a pioneer 
village, or an agricultural extension 
station near you, watch for their coming 
events. Many places across the country 
hold sheep-to-shaw] demonstrations. For 
me, it was a fun way to spend a spring day. 


Patricia Byers, of Sandy Hook, CT, is a 
frequent contributor to Threads magazine. 
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Sewing handwovens. A visit with Anni Albers. The shape of 

socks. Spindle and distaff. Where’s the sport in sportswear? A 
coat from a blanket. Learning to see pattern. Succeeding with the 
knitting machine. Buttons. Homemade felt. The ins and outs of 
hand quilting. Weft twining. 


Color forecasting. Jeans: The inside story. Two styles of but- 

tonholes. Stretching fabric in small spaces. From white-on- 
white to color. Rag rugs. Needles, loopers, and knives. Draping a 
blouse. Combining weave structures. Log cabins. Basket willow. 
Knitting with colors. Stitches for silk-and-metal embroidery. 


Making a great shirt collar. Hot-air balloons. Making an open- 

weave basket. All about knitting needles. Sewing with silk. 
Knitting for a living. Mastering the art of hand applique. Easy 
striped knits. Doup leno: A practical way to produce stable, open- 
weave fabric. Limited-edition vests. Girls who wear cactus. 


Sewing swimsuits. From baskets to blankets. Why bother with 

natural dyeing? Darn that hole. Imitating the silkworm. Two 
weavers who’ve made a career of whole cloth. The edges of knit- 
ting. The shoemaker’s art. Texture stitches for needlepoint. Be- 
yond quilting. The costume of a plain people. 


Not necessarily Seventh Ave. Exploring a knitted pattern. 

Methods for multicolored knitting. Painting and brocading on 
the loom. Crewel gardens. Techniques of haute couture. Dyes 
from the herb garden. Antique spinning wheels. Tatting. Machine- 
knit popcorns. The hammock. 


BACK ISSUES 


How American print designs materialize. A perfect pair of 

pants. Knitters, make a trip to the fabric store. Tapestry gun- 
ner. Techniques for better weaving. Knitting a seamless sweater. 
Beading on leather. The tuxedo 100 years later. A little blue dress. 
Vermont’s Green Mountain Spinnery. Costumes of royal India. 


Each issue is $3.75 postpaid; outside the U.S., $4.25 each. (U.S. 
funds only). CT residents, please add 742% sales tax. 

Just circle the issue(s) you want: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Name 

Arashi shibori: Japanese methods of resist dyeing. Perfecting Address 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
the pocket. Lamé. Designing with color on a four-harness | ity State Zip 
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loom. Drawn threadwork. Fair Isle knitting. Developing textile de- 
signs. The body as canvas. A textural fabric from the knitting ma- 
chine. Spinning mohair in Lesotho. 


1) Payment enclosed (checks payable to The Taunton Press) 
(] Master Card OO VISA CO American Express 


Charge Card # 
The poetry of sleeves. Chinese embroidery. Pa ndau: Laotian 


frechand needlework. Knitting with cotton. A shared work 
space. A plain-sewn linen shift. Computers and weavers. Bobbin The Taunton Press 
lace on a grand scale. Selling handmade fashions. Crocheting wear- 63 South Main Street, Box 355PT37, Newtown, Connecticut 06470 
able fabric. Imagery is personal in tapestry today. L Ea ee ey ee ge ees, Ae ee _l 


Exp. Date _______ Signature 
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A bit of rope turns cloth 
umto a dancer’s costume 
by Leslie Grace 


The ndop cloths of the Bamileke and 
Bamum people are among the most 
striking handmade textiles in West 
Africa. They are large, indigo-dyed, 
bordered in bold red, and covered 
with resist-dyed pictographs. These 
cotton cloths once hung in the 

palace of the Bamileke and Bamum 
kings as royal symbols. Today they 
are draped as backdrops for important 
community functions and are worn on 
special occasions. 

I first saw a ndop cloth in 1973, when 
several men in Kumba were spreading out 
large blue fabrics bordered in red and 
covered with white-line designs. The 
cloths were being assembled as dance 
costumes for a cry dite, a Bamileke funeral. 

Two men and a rope were needed to 
dress the dancer. With the cloth on the 
ground, the men knelt on opposite sides 
and folded the long edges into small 
accordion pleats. Then the dancer 
straddled the folded piece, and the men 
lifted the pleated ends up to his waist, 
securing it with the rope. The ends of the 
cloth hung down in front and back, and 
the center drooped nearly to the ankles. 
The pleats were arranged around the 
dancer’s waist to cover the rope belt and 
the sides of his legs, and the red borders 
were tugged to a length that would keep 
the cloth from dragging. Three more 
pieces of adornment completed the 
costume: for the legs, rattles made of 
nuts sewn to burlap; for the head, an 
elaborately crocheted and coiled cotton 
hat; and strapped to the back, an old 
ceremonial sword in a scabbard. 





Above, a Bamileke dancer wears the ndop 
cloth. At right, Leslie Grace displays the full 
expanse of the 9-ft. by 17-ft. Bamileke cloth she 
purchased in West Africa. The orange overdye 
(from camwood-tree bark) on areas of white 
makes this ndop cloth particularly unusual. 
The borders are commercial red wool. Above 
photo by author. Photo at right by Fred Hart. 
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At the cry die, the grieving parents, 
holding a portrait of their deceased son, 
received four dance groups. Three groups 
wore feathered headdresses and street 
clothes covered with white sheets; the 
last group wore the ndop cloths. It was 
clear that this group was the most 
important and that there was much 
prestige attached to wearing the ndop. 

Later, in the town of Boufoussam, we 
were offered the large cloth shown below. 
This cloth is made up of 99 cotton 
strips, each 2 in. wide, sewn together 
selvage to selvage. The red borders are 
strips of commercial wool fabric. 

Several communities are involved in 
making the ndop. The spinning and weaving 
are done far to the north. Then the 
cloth is traded south—in large wheels or 
as cloths made up of 1l-meter by 2-meter 
strips joined side by side. These cloths are 
then decorated in the Bamileke area. 














The design is hand-drawn, and the lines 
are oversewn with thin raffia strips, 
which can be pulled so tight the stitching 
will resist dye. The cloth is returned 
north to the indigo dyers of Garoua, then 
taken back to the Bamileke in the 
grasslands for the removal of the raffia 
and the final sewing into ndop. 

The designs of many West African 
cloths represent proverbs, sayings, or | 
symbols. There is speculation that the 
design clements of these large 
Cameroonian pieces represent an 
ancient pictographic script, but no 
Westerner really knows. We can only 
hope that the ceremonial importance of 
the ndop cloths will preserve them and 
the traditional skills used in their making. 


Leshe Grace is a folk-art and textile 
scholar in Seattle, WA. 
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International 

Textile Competition, Japan 
From Nov. 6 through Nov. 12, the textile- 
producing city of Kyoto will host 
“International Textile Competition '87” 

o “clarify the real role and task of textiles 
in the new century.” The judges are 
calling for “original and highly skilled 
textile works of any kinds of materials 
and techniques... .” Cash prizes totalling 
$50,000 will be awarded. The deadline 
is mid-June. Contact Kyoto, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York, NY 10022; (212) 605-0332. 


Lace and lectures 
by Betty Suter Feldman 


Lace is a unique luxury fabric created 

by the twisting, braiding, or knotting of 
thread around open areas. The seminar, 
“Lace: Its Design, Identification, and 
History,” held Nov. 7-8, 1986, in 
Northampton, MA, presented lace not only 
as a textile but as an art form, to 
encourage creativity, knowledge, and an 
appreciation for and understanding of lace. 

In the 19th-century exhibition room 
of the Northampton Historical Society, 
about 100 lace samples, lacemaking 
equipment, and costumes were displayed. 
The seminar, sponsored by The 
Northampton Iistorical Society and by the 
Department of ome Economics and 
the Division of Continuing Education at 
the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst, brought together persons in the 
fields of fine arts, lacemaking, textiles, 
and costume history. It was open to the 
public and to students for 
undergraduate and graduate credit. 

Dr. Barbara Schreier, assistant 
professor at the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst, presented a 
social history of women lacemakers. 
Carolyn Samonds, lace specialist and 
curator of textiles at the Amherst 
Historical Society, spoke on lace 
identification. She showed slides and 
examples of 16th- through 20th-century 
laces to illustrate the techniques of drawn 
and pulled laces, needle lace, machine 
lace, and others. Ute Bargmann, maker of 
Slovakian tape lace (bobbin lace); 
Marjorie Howe, maker of fishnet bed 
canopies (netting); and Kathleen 
George, maker of carrickmacross appliqué, 
all demonstrated their processes. 

Nancy Rexford, curator of costumes and 
textiles at the Northampton Historical 
Society, discussed the relationship of lace 
patterns to embroidery and shawl design, 
and the 19th-century use of lace as collars, 
undersleeves, shawls, parasols, and veils. 

As a maker of tatted lace, I found the 
seminar enriching. I saw lace samples 
seldom in permanent displays and heard 
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a n ad Guide 
Tahitian Sunsets. Sin Tine 
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A well-rounded magazine for all machine knitters. Full of 


r n th e fj nest Ss i| k fj be roan a up-to-the minute information and patterns that relate to 
, all makes of knitting machines. Whether you are a 
exc ti n g B a ger mae Te: Custom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need WKMG to 


keep you abreast of what's going on, where to find your 
favorite yarn and accessories, what’s new, and what's 
been updated. 


mola cnl-melger-lenc-mye)iaiemec) (ole mear-ladilall | 
the soul and inspire the muses. 


U.S. 
g 1 year. ..., $16.50 
From the industry source | 2 years $30.00 
| f ‘ lj . d . ae | Canada & Foreign (U.S. Funds) 
renowned for qud ity ana service. i 5006 
2 years . .., $38.00 


Kreimik ] 





For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WT KIMIG 


Balger® Metallics, Au Ver A Soie Silks, Precious Metal Threads | Western Knitting Machine Guide 
and Fine Accessories. y oe Pacats 
Kreinik Mfg. Co. Inc. P.O. Box 1966 T Parkersburg, WV 26102 ee SOLD 





To order call Toll Free 1-800-624-1928. Ask about our Starter Kits. | The Best Thing to 
In Canada: 1-800-541-1601 In West Virginia: 304/422-8900 | 


Mes! 


LARGEST STOCK - LOWEST PRICES 


Happen to Knitting Since the Machine ! 





CALL TOLL FREE 


SILKS sample cost sample cost 
Raw Silk Noil, 22 colors ................ Satin Jacquards, 5 patterns, 35 colors 1.20 
China Silk. 8mm, 25 colors ............ Printed Crepe de Chine. 20 prints . 

Crepe de Chine, 25 colors Printed Jacquards, 25 prints. . 


Charmeuse, 18 colors .. Whites & Naturals, 25 selections . S Get’em V they’re hot! 
Taffeta, 14 colors . LINEN C | =: ) ) 3 pairs of raglan zhi i 
Silk Organza, 5colors..............0.. Linen/Cotton, 4 colors . ; P & 


Chinese Dupionni, 16 colors . Brazilian Linen, 4 colors FOR 3 PAIRS pads at | sizzling price. 
Thai Silk, dress wt., 20 colors. ee WOOL j Sized S for blouses, M for 
Wool Gabardine, 10 colors . sweaters, L for jackets. Use ’em singly, stack for 


impact. White, molded, poly fiberfill. Washable. 
THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 


Indestructible. Free patterns, instructions for 
We alsocarry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift tems and much more! covering. 100% guarantee. 
eeiticetientintantenttantiantianteatedtartietaatieatadiedagiadaleatuntendtetenietententetanten 


“COMPLETE SAMPLE SET* T ROVAT O 
CATALOG 


~~ 
{ | 
, Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | will | SEWING 
i receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order | 
l COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 () | (TROeVAT®*O, Ifalian, to have found) 
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*SILK FABRIC CLUB* : 


1:10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples throughout | | 
ithe year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 
1 YEAR FABRIC CLUB MEMBERSHIP $10 |_| 


Send a check or call to charge. 
Please add $1.00 shipping. 


| ee ee een eS AE OSS eee 
Address 
FREE BROCHURE J a a ee. Sea ae 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 





State 


1741 First Avenue South, Dept. T2 
Seattle, Washington 98134-1403 
Phone (206) 340-1924 
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skilled lacemakers and lovers of lace discuss 
the role lacemaking plays in their lives. 
For information on future lace conferences, 
contact The Division of Continuing 
Education, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01008; (413) 545-0474. 


Betty Suter Feldman, of Beacon, NY, isa 
social worker and maker of tatted lace. 


Quilt lovers, take notice 
Over 400 quilts will be on display 
Apr. 24-26 at the American Quilter’s 
Society Show and Contest at the Executive 
Inn Riverfront Convention Center in 
Paducah, KY. Seminars and workshops 
will also be given, including “Dating Old 
Fabric,” “Reversible Shadow Trapunto,” 
“Geometry for Quiltmakers,” and “Great 
Garments.” Lecture topics will include 
Amish quilts, quilt conservation, 
contemporary quilts, and fabric collecting. 
To register, contact Lynn Loyd, Box 3290, 
Paducah, KY 42001; (502) 898-7903. 
“Pieced by Mother/Over 100 Years of 
Central Pennsylvania Quiltmaking 
Traditions,” a major historical quilt 
exhibition, will be held May 10 through 
June 30 at the Center Gallery of Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, PA. A symposium 


on Pennsylvania’s quilt traditions will 
also be held June 12-14. Send a check for 
$25 (all three days) or $10 (one day), 
payable to Bucknell University, to the 
Center Gallery, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, PA 17837. Gallery hours are 
Mon. through Fri., 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., 

and Sat. and Sun., 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


Artwear ’87 

The Textile Council of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Art is sponsoring a celebration 
of contemporary wearable art April 8-11. 
Garments by 55 artists, illustrating 
historical and ethnic influences on 
contemporary design, will be modeled on 
April 8. “Drama, contrast, and even 
outrageousness” were among the jurors’ 
criteria for selecting work. Zandra Rhodes, 
international textile and fashion designer, 
will lecture on her work, and a seminar 
on April 11 will cover the aesthetics, 
collecting, techniques, care, and display 
of art wearables. For more information, 
call the Artwear °87 office at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Art: (612) 870-3006. 


Collaboration for Artwear ’87, Ana Lisa Hed- 
strom and Janet Lipkin. Painted leather belt, 
K. Lee Manuel. Photo by Barry Shapiro. 
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Sew wearable art with 
Japanese Indigo Cottons 
from BRITEX-BY-MAIL 


Now you can sew these exquisite replicas of 
traditional dye resist patterns from the Edo 
Period (1604-1868). Soft, pure cotton ina 
variety of indigo blue Aimomen patterns—the 
perfect complement to the season's favored denims. 
45° wide. A BRITEX-BY-MAIL exclusive, 


$20.00 yard 


Send $4 for swatches of our Japanese Indigo Cottons 
to Dept. TD4-87 through May 431, 1987 





$ 
by Lois Ericson 2 


FABRICS ... RECONSTRUCTED $13.95 @) 
176 pages, 80 photos... each an example 
of fabric manipulation 


DESIGN & SEW IT YOURSELF $14.95 
A workbook for creative clothing 


BELTS... WAISTED SCULPTURE $11.95 
An idea book of more than 50 belts 


PRINT IT YOURSELF $6.95 
Fabric Painting 


Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send 
Check or MQ to: 
Lols Ericson * Box 1680 « Tahoe City, CA 95730 
P & H $1.50 for 1 to 3 books. U.S. Funds, 
Cal. res. add 6% Wholesale: 
12 of More 40% off 


Sewing Videos by Lois Ericson 
$29.95 plus $1 postage & handling 
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PENLAND ; 
FIBER '87 


SPRING - 3/20-5/15 
BETH JOHNSON BREWIN /Fiber 
BIRD ROSS/Surface Design 


SUMMER - 6/1-10/9 
RANDALL DARWALL/Weaving 
JASON POLLEN/Surface Design 
BHAKTI ZIEK/Weaving 
JANET R. TAYLOR/Rug Weaving 
NANCY CROW/Quilting 
TIM VENESS/Fabric Design 
DIANE ERICSON FRODE/Pattern Drafting 
RUTH KELLY GAYNES/Weaving 
EDJOHNETTA MILLER/Weaving 
LISSA HUNTER/Basketry 
NICK! HITZ EDSON/Knitting 
| SANDRA B. RAMSDALE/Weaving 
| LENORE DAVIS/Surface Design 
| GEARY A. JONES/Weaving 
| DAVID JOHNSON/Weaving 
ELLEN KOCHANSKY/Wearable Art 
PATTIE NEAL/Basketry 
EMILY DUBOIS/Weaving 
ANN MATLOCK/Spinning & Dyeing 
SUSAN MORGAN LEVEILLE/Weaving 
JEAN EBERT/Faux Finishes 


| PENLAND SCHOOL 
Dept. TH 
Penland, NC 28765 
704/765-2359 








Threads of your life 
are woven into your quilts. 
When you make quilts you 
make memories for yourself, 
remembrances forloved ones. 
American family life ‘ 
has always been more colorful, 
cozy, and comfortable 
because of patchwork quilts. 
They're a national tradition 
we treasure. 

| Keep the tradition alive. 
Makea quilt for someone today, 
and you'll make a memory for tomorrow. 






QUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE will help you 
make quilts, find quilts, collect quilts, enjoy quilts. It’s full of 
patterns, color photos, news of sales, shows, contests; 
ideas, inspirations, and instructions for quilting projects. Its 
topics range from traditional techniques to modern innova- 
tions; from quilt designing to quilt care, from country com- 
fortersto contemporary quilt artists. Whether you're a quilt 
lover or a quilt maker, a beginner or expert, this magazine 
is for you. Join us today. 


GUARANTEE: LOVE IT! 


or money back after first issue. 


You'll get a FREE 32-pg. catalog including patterns 
PLUS an extra free quilt pattern with your first copy. 
And, you'll get quilt patterns valued at over $175 with 
each year of your subscription. 


| QUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE 
Box 394, Dept. TH7D 

Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 

My payment is enclosed for: 

_] Sample issue with Cat. $3.00 [| '4-yr. with Cat. $8.50 
i _] Full Year (10 issues) with Catalog $14.95 
| CJ Extra-Big Special 15th Anniversary Issue $3.95 ($1.25 p/h) 

(U.S. Funds. Canada, add $4.00/yr.) 


Name 
Address — - 
City State Zip 
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Under Orders 
$60.00 Over Bolt 


(Priced by the yard in dollars) Price $60.00 Price 

Silk Satin Crepe 36” $5.00 $4.25 $3.85 

Charmeuse 19.5 mm 45” 9.05 7.70 7.10 

Jacquard Checkerboard 19 mm 36” 7.83 6.55 5.95 

Crepe Satin Speckled 36°" 7.45 6.33 5.95 

Crepe Satin Speckled 28°’ 6.70 5.70 5.45 

Crepe de Chine 8mm 36” 6.41 5.45 4.80 

Crepe de Chine 14mm 45S” 6.70 5.70 5.45 

Crepe de Chine 16mm 45” 6.99 5.95 5.65 

Crepe de Chine 16mm 36” 6.25 5.31 4.60 

Spun Silk Taffeta 45”’ 6.00 5.10 4.60 

Fuji Broadcloth 10 Ib, 36’ 6.35 5.40 4.80 

Popular Silk Noil 36” 4,70 4.00 3.60 

Very Heavy Raw Silk 45”’ 9.35 7.95 7.10 

Heavy Silk Noil Twill 36" 5.88 5.00 4.60 

Silk Habotai 5mm 45”’ 3.41 2.90 2.50 

Silk Habotai 8 mm 45”" 4.25 3.61 3.00 

Silk Habotai 8.5 mm 36”’ 3.41 2.90 2.50 

Silk Habotai 10 mm 45”’ 4.95 4.20 3.75 

Silk Habotai 12 mm 45”’ je ae a0 

Tussah 3A 42”’ 4.4 : : 

Tess 38 3 79 4338 3rd Annual AQS 
Tussah 3C 36” 3.95 3.35 2.95 

Tussah 3D 45”’ are 6.97 er Py 
Satin Charmeuse 45°" 12.5 mm -94 5.90 4 Tt Sh & t t 
eerie a ae Qu ow & Contes 
Silk Chiffon 45” 4.56 3.90 3.35 

Silk Shantung 54"’ 8.35 7.10 6.65 | 2 IS & IG 98 
Mousdoup 36” 656 5.57 5.40 Apri 4, : 1 7 
Fabric swatches .S0 each. 


At The 
Executive Inn 
Convention Center, 


Silk Scarves Under Orders 


Alf finished edges are hand-rotfed. $60.00 Over 
(price per scarf) Price $60.00 


Crepe de Chine, 8 mm 
This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. Shiny, op- 
tically very white, soft, beautiful drape. 


9” x 54” $3.82 $3.25 

12”? x 60”’ ae ae 

eee Se Paducah, K kk 
eee aducah, Kentucky. 

9”? x 45" 2.29 1.95 

9”? x 54” 2.60 2.20 

12” x 60” 3.45 2.90 . . 

14° x 72” 388 3.30 For more information write to: 

30” x 30” 3.45 2.90 


Also Available - Swiss, indian, American Cottons & 
indian Silks, Textiles, Painis and Dyes. American Quilter’s Society 
P.O. Box 3290 


Paducah, Kentucky 42001 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St., Healdsburg, CA 95448, 707 433-9577 





Tradition. 


[radition dies hard. Norman Kennedy has 
spent a lifetime learning and passing on the 
traditional weaving and spinning techniques 
of his native Scotland. At Weaver's Crotr, 
the Marshfield School of Weaving, you can 


(lat dite Droression of weaving. Even if you 


j i j F ora Eeleetineion hoo fea TH A 
thought you already Knew how. ror more t Bn ine Seater | +’ 
scation tite: Wewder’s Cie EABCDE SG (| 

information, write: Weaver's Croft, the | alow eS ed 
Marshfield School of Weaving, Plainfield, 


Vermont 0566/. 





(counted-thread) including many authorized 

museum reproductions, worked on the finest hand- 
dyed, custom-woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 50 
designs to choose from, for beginning to advanced needle- 
workers. Our new, part-color catalog also includes many 
authoritative, hard-to-find books on antique needlework, 
fine handmade needlework accessories, and genuine antique 
samplers. 


IGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 


Weaver's Croft, Send $2 to: 
he Marshfield School of Weavi THE SCARLET LETTER 


SULLIVAN, WI 53178 
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A technique that does away with 
distortion and dye-lot matching 


by Lloyd Walton Blanks 


‘~ oon after threading my first nee- 
dle with a colorful yarn and work- 
_ ing it into a square of canvas, I 
mus’ ©Knew that at last I had found 
my medium—simple, old-fashioned needle- 
point. I was no dilettante looking for some- 
thing to busy idle hands during the even- 
ing while waiting for bedtime, but a serious 
artist in search of serious artistic expres- 
sion. I was already past my 50th year, 
schooled in design, and experienced in paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

I had never been completely happy with 
any of the traditional media of the artist. 
In my New York apartment, for which I 
had exchanged the great expanses of West 
Texas, I found oil paints unpleasant to live 
with, wasteful, and annoying, as they dried 
too quickly or too slowly. A painting could 
be pushed just so far, and then it had to be 
set aside to dry, usually when creative fer- 
vor was at its highest. Finished canvases 
were rather fragile, subject to punctures, 
scratches, and sticking together. 

Wood sculpture was not only hard labor 
and slow to emerge, but the clack of the 
chisel and mallet disturbed the neighbors. 
After years of turning out highly finished 
pieces and selling mostly to friends, I had 
filled my available storage. When I could 
no longer find seasoned blocks of wood in 
Manhattan, it seemed useless to go on. 





Discovering needlepoint—Visiting one even- 
ing in the home of a friend, I found a small 
canvas with a mound of colorful yarns. 
The image on the canvas didn’t interest 
me, but the yarns did. I asked my friend to 
show me a stitch, and I received the extent 
of my instruction in needlepoint—how to 
bend and tighten the yarn for insertion 
into the needle’s eye, how to tie in the 
yarn for the first stitch, and how to do the 
continental stitch. She suggested that I turn 
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the canvas upside down when I reached the 
end of a line, but that bit of information 
remained an unexplored confusion to me. 

It did not take me long to learn that I did 
not like the continental stitch—the distor- 
tion it brought to the patch of canvas and 
the excessive amount of yarn it left on the 
reverse side. I set out to find the stitch 
that would suit my requirements, realizing 
it was unlikely that I'd invent a new stitch 
for such an old medium. 

I stitched, inspected, and removed, while 
very slowly it became clear to me what I 
wanted. I began to do what I later learned 
was the vertical half-cross, merely stitch- 
ing upward on one line and downward on 
the next, not turning the canvas as I began 
a new line. I liked the way the stitches lay 
against each other and how little yarn was 
retained on the back. The canvas distor- 
tion was less, though it had not disap- 
peared completely. An instructor could have 
shown me the stitch in two minutes. 

I now urgently needed a rack or an easel. 
I had cramps in my left hand, and my eyes 
soon tired from trying to keep up with 
their moving target. Most important, I could 
not work fast enough to produce the large 
pieces I expected to do. I looked at the 
commercial offerings and found nothing to 
suit my needs, so I made my own rack from 
found objects—a large, flat board; some slop- 
ing moldings; and a heavy cast-iron lid left 
over from the repaving of First Avenue, 
which became a weight to keep the rack 
from tilting into my lap. Some discard bar- 
rels offered up angled pieces of wood. I cut 
the lumber and put the pieces together 
into a remarkably workable table rack with 
rounded bottom corners, shown in the photo 
at bottom right on the facing page. While 
pushpins held my canvas in place, I had 
both hands free to work through the 17-in. 
by 15-in. frame. I attached the soft-pine 


moldings with screws so that, when they 
became riddled with pushpin holes, I could 
replace them easily. I adjusted my rolling 
secretary’s chair to the proper height and 
for back support to ensure long and com- 
fortable hours of work. 

I was exhilarated. I could find so much 
pleasure and so little to object to. It may 
be the world’s slowest medium, but it is 
clean and accessible at all times. There is 
no “putting away for the day,” not even for 
company. Work progresses steadily. 

My workday would begin about 7 a.m. 
and last until 9 p.m. There would be breaks, 
of course—to eat or to walk the dog—but 
the needlepoint rack was never far away, 
and | returned to it like a homing pigeon 
to its loft. Long after I would have been too 
tired to stand around a painting or too 
weary to chip away at a block of wood, I sat 
at my table rack, pushing and pulling the 
needle. I continued to turn out pieces for 
the joy of the medium. Each piece seemed 
to be an individual concept, but my output 
was held together by a thread of regional 
subject matter, a throwback to my younger 
days and the West Texas I knew then. 

I felt compelled by inner forces to com- 
plete a concept, only to be unprepared for 
the letdown that came with the finishing 
stitch. It was then that I quickly started a 
new piece. As my pieces began to accumu- 
late, I rolled them to insert them into mus- 
lin sleeves—and I had no storage problem. 


Refining my technique—When friends asked 
what I was doing with my time those days 
and I told them I was spending long hours 
on needlepoint, some became silent and 
looked the other way. I wanted to say, “Not 
that kind of needlepoint—mine is creative.” I 
think subconsciously I began to try to make 
the stitches uneven, not round and smooth 
and perfectly drawn. Instead of flat areas, | 
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Lloyd Blanks found that, unlike the poniiicital stitch, the vertical half-cross skip hich. with 
rows worked alternately top to bottom, bottom to top, gives a smooth, distortion-free surface 
(above) with no excess yarn on the back of the canvas (left). All photos by author, except where noted. 


Blanks (below) can comfortably work a 12-hour stitching day at his homemade table rack. Con- 
structed of scrap wood and moldings, the sloping 17-in. by 15-in-wide frame is counterweighted. 
Blanks attaches the canvas with pushpins, and both hands are free to work the top and bottom of 
the canvas. Staff photo. 





Vertical half-cross skip stitch 


down the first row, skipping 


Start first yarn here. Work 
(/ every other stitch. 





4 ( aa CACACACAC 
g Start fill yarn here, working 
up the first row, down the 
next, and so on. 
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For subtle color changes, Blanks needle-mixes plies of three different colors and works his verti- 
cal half-cross skip stitch in small areas that dovetail together. Then he fills in the skipped areas 
with a slightly different blend of plies, depending on the effect he wants. 


wanted to see something happening, not 
just in the relationship between the color 
areas, but some vibrations taking place with- 
in each single field. I worked one color of 
yarn on a line, skipping every other hole, 
and then brought in a second color to fill 
the remaining holes. It produced a more 
dynamic effect. Depending on the colors I 
selected, the effects were hard and glaring 
or soft and subtle; and the areas seemed to 
breathe. I combined yarns closer in hue, 
value, and chroma, skipping not one hole 
but two, three, and four holes, and then 
filling in with other related colors. But too 
much yarn built up on the reverse. 

Soon I began needle-mixing the yarn: I 
split a strand of yarn into its three plies 
and combined one ply with plies of two 
other yarns. Using the vertical half-cross 
stitch and skipping every other hole, what 
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I call the “skip stitch,” I lay in a strand of 
yarn composed of three colors. Then doing 
the same with three other yarns, I returned 
to fill in the remaining holes. Here was an 
area containing six different yarns, and on 
the reverse all stitches lay neatly side by 
side, all going in the same direction and as 
neat as the front, except for the tie-ins and 
tie-outs. To my pleasure, the canvas lay as 
smooth and squared as it was originally. I 
had eliminated from my work two great 
concerns of all needlepointers: distortion 
and worry about different dye lots. 

Today I am on my 102nd needlepoint 
canvas, 12 years after I began. Changes 
have come slowly. I still work almost ex- 
clusively in the skip-stitch method, put- 
ting six plies in an area in two separate ap- 
plications. The six plies need not all be 
different. It depends on the desired effect. 
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Basic 3-2-2-1 skip stitch 
Working left to right 





Dovetailing 3-2-2-1 skip stitches 
for color blending 


Begin 2nd color here. 
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Begin 3rd color here. 


Begin double-edged 
5-3-3-3 skip stitches here. 


A fill yarn will cover the canvas. 


Often I change only one ply in the second 
application, which causes subtle vibrations. 
Too much contrast in the second set of 
yarns produces a disturbing diagonal pat- 
tern. I may choose to work the canvas as a 
whole from left to right, top to bottom, or 
vice versa, or to switch between areas. But 
within these choices, there is little, if any, 
stitching at random. 

For example, as shown in the drawing on 
page 25, if the area to be covered has an 
odd number of horizontal lines and I choose 
to begin at the top-left corner, I skip the 
first horizontal line and place the first half- 
cross-stitch to cover the second horizontal 
line. At the bottom of the first row, I move 
down one horizontal line to place the first 
stitch of the second, ascending row. At the 
top of the second row, I drop down one 
horizontal to place the first stitch on the 
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Mounting and framing 


In working out my system for mounting 
and stretching my work, I have relied on 
information from textile conservators 

at leading museums, especially Mary W. 
Ballard, Senior Textile Conservator at 


the Conservation Analytical Laboratory at | 


the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C. It was pointed out to 
me that canvas that is stretched too 
tight will one day break somewhere. | 
came to the conclusion that the canvas 


must be pulled tight enough to eliminate 


sloppy sags, but no more. It was also 
suggested that perhaps pieces should not 
be mounted and stretched as a 


permanent condition, in consideration of 


future dismantling for cleaning or 

other reasons we can’t foresee. Certainly 
the fewer the staples used, the more 
easily a canvas may be unstretched and 
removed, and the less likelihood there 


is of breakage and damage at the borders. 


My eye has now become accustomed to 
the idea and no longer requires that 
extremely taut look. 

Here is my method: My mounting 
boards are %4-in. white Philippine 
mahogany plywood, cut to size. 
Mahogany is lightweight, low in acid 
content, and not prone to warping. 
Birch is a good substitute. I sand the 
edges of the boards before applying a 


first coat of polyurethane to one side and 


the edges. The following day I turn the 
boards to coat the other side and the 
edges. I suspend the boards with 
pushpins and short strings from a rope 
stretched near the ceiling. When a 
month is up, I apply a second coat and 
rehang for another month to ensure 
that the boards are completely dry and 
that harmful fumes have evaporated. 
As an extra precaution, I place a piece 


of acid-free (nonligneous) tissue paper on 


the sealed and seasoned board. I fold it 


around to the back to cover about 3 in. on 


all sides, holding it for the moment 


with adhesive tape. Over the paper! lay a 


piece of unbleached muslin, again 


third, descending row, and so forth, until 
the first application is completed. 

To fill in the skipped stitches, I begin at 
the bottom-left corner. This plan, in addi- 
tion to mixing the colors, ensures that on 
the reverse all stitches run in the same di- 
rection and lie flat without causing distor- 
tion of the canvas. I do not go into the 
same hole with two consecutive stitches, 
as it produces knots on the reverse side. 

For an area with an even number of hori- 
zontal lines to be covered, I work the area 
as described above but leave the bottom 
line until last. I complete this line sepa- 
rately with a skip-stitch horizontal move- 
ment, left to right and back to left. 

A color area that is too large to be worked 
at one time may be broken down into sec- 
tions that can be managed on the rack. Us- 
ing the 3-2-2-1 skip-stitch pattern (three 
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folding about 3 in. to the back. As I 
square the corners and pull to stretch 

the muslin across the face of the board, | 
use a Staple gun on the back. I set in 

only enough staples to hold the muslin 
firmly over the paper. Monel metal 
staples are a must, as they will not rust or 
corrode. This provides a rigid mounting 


| base for stapling and holding the 


needlepoint in its display position, 
while keeping the cotton canvas out of 
contact with the acidic wood. 

On top of the prepared mounting 
base I place the piece of finished 
needlepoint, which I have lightly 
pressed on the reverse side with a steam 
iron and allowed to dry. The borders 
are about %e in. smaller than the 
mounting board so that there will be 
no puckering when the frame is attached 
later. I position the corners first and 
then work out toward the middle of the 


| edges. I strive for a consistent %-in. 


border from the edge of the board to the 


| first row of yarn. I staple, checking 
- constantly with a ruler and an L square. 


Nothing is more irritating to me than 
seeing a line of stitches disappear off the 
edge and under the frame. 
My frames have a wide lip to cover 
the %-in. border. The face is 14 in. wide, 
flat, painted white, and unadorned. I 
repeat the polyurethane treatment on the 
raw wood that is not painted white. I 
screw a Stretcher to the back of the frame 
to hold the mounting board securely in 
place, but it can be removed easily. 
Pieces that may be exhibited once or 


| twice a year spend most of their time in 
| storage, stacked flat, in their 


unbleached muslin slipeovers, in a well- 
ventilated room. Between the large 
pieces I have placed sheets of 
nonligneous tissue paper. Over the 
different stacks are thin covers, as 
additional protection from light and 
dust. I let no more than four months 
elapse before rearranging, airing, 


and inspecting. —L.W.B. 


skip stitches in the first row, two in the 
second, etc.), I make sections with zigzag 
edges that dovetail together, thus avoiding 
objectionable division lines, as shown in 
the drawings and photo on the facing page. 

I use the same 3-2-2-1 skip-stitch pat- 
tern for blending colors to develop the illu- 
sion of space and distance—to make areas 
recede toward the background or advance 
into the foreground. Blending, a movement 
toward a different hue, value, chroma, or 
all or any combination of the three, also 
establishes mood and atmospheric effects. 

I introduce vertical blending in horizon- 
tal bands. With each new color band, I in- 
corporate a new ply or strand of yarn that 
leads the color blending in the desired di- 
rection, using a variation of the 3-2-2-1 
pattern that will dovetail properly with the 
previous band. The eye must tell if the grada- 











Blanks believes that stretching and mount- 
ing should finish and protect the needlepoint 
but not seal it in permanently. He covers the 
polyurethane-treated mounting board with 
acid-free tissue and muslin, then sparingly 
uses Monel staples to attach the piece to the 
board. The frame’s lip covers the raw canvas. 


tion is effective. Just as a painter may not 
try to conceal his brush strokes, I may not 
try to conceal my blending bands. In fact, 
a visual hint of the bands and the tech- 
nique contributes to the pictorial structure. 


My materials and tools—After finding some 
undesirable characteristics of nonfraying, 
interlocking canvas, I have come to use 
10-gauge, 40-in.-wide mono cotton canvas. 
The strings of mono canvas are not actual- 
ly interlocked in weaving, as is the case 
with interlocking canvas, so they are less 
rigid and will give easy access to needle 
and yarn. Mono canvas has more fibers per 
string and is heavier than interlocking can- 
vas. It is less subject to breakage with age. 
Mono’s slightly thicker strings make the 
holes in the canvas slightly smaller, so 
coverage is more nearly complete, and I 
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seldom find those little glints of white can- 
vas showing through the yarn. 

After I cut the mono canvas to my planned 
sizes, I protect the edges from fraying by 
machine-sewing straight down the first 
string on each edge of the canvas to secure 
it to the crossing strings. I use all-cotton 
thread and about 20 stitches per inch. 

As far as I am able to determine, there is 
no right or wrong side to these canvases, 
but the position of the selvage does make a 
difference in the ease of manipulating the 
yarn. I keep the selvage to the sides, not at 
the top or bottom. When cutting the can- 
vas into smaller portions, I indicate the 
top or bottom for future reference. 

To prevent the yarn from snagging on 
the raw edge, to ensure against raveling, 
and to strengthen the borders, I hem the 
canvas, turning it back between the fourth 
and fifth lines and machine stitching. 
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On the front, I machine-baste 5-in.-wide 
cloth tape over the borders to keep them 
clean while I’m working, having learned 
well the obnoxious qualities of masking 
tape for this purpose. Later, I usually re- 
move the cloth tape with a razor blade. 
Tape on the borders can constrict the cor- 
ners during stretching and prevent the can- 
vas from lying perfectly flat (see “Mount- 
ing and framing,” page 27). On the other 
hand, if left in place, the tape becomes a 
cushion and guard between the canvas and 
the staples, an especially helpful protec- 
tion if the staples will be removed later. 

It is very possible that I have the distinc- 
tion of being the only needleworker of more 
than ten years who has never lost a needle. 
After five years of good and faithful ser- 
vice, still in its prime and showing no wear, 
my first tapestry needle was retired to an 
index card for my files. I replaced the sec- 


ond one, simply and without ceremony about 
two years ago: I came across an extra-long 
needle, a No. 16 darner’s needle, which I 
filed to bluntness. I am comfortable with 
the way it goes in and out of the canvas, 
and it suits the size of my hands better 
than a regular tapestry needle. 

The first yarn I bought was Paternayan 
Persian wool, and I have continued to use 
it exclusively. The color range meets my 
needs, it is mothproof, and the strands can 
be easily divided into separate plies. For 
future reference, I keep a card file of 1-in. 
samples of color combinations that seem 
particularly effective. 


Building a body of work—There is, in this 
most deliberate and regimented medium, 
the satisfaction that comes from watching 
work accumulate slowly, stitch by stitch. 
It’s like plowing the land round by round 
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or row by row, looking behind at what’s 
been done and ahead at what remains. 

In June of 1979 I began “Front Gallery 
Series” and am now doing the 56th piece in 
that series. Some are as small as 11 in. by 
12 in.; others are as large as 69 in. by 38 in. 
In all of them I, the viewer, look out to- 
ward the horizon from a sheltering porch. 

My paternal grandmother called the long 
porch that curved across the front of the 
farmhouse the “front gallery.” I was born 
in that West Texas house, just before the 
days of the Dust Bowl. My grandmother 
would sit, looking up the north road, watch- 
ing for signs of rain, and I learned to look 
at the horizon also, to watch the land and 
sky under all atmospheric conditions. Under 
the Texas sun, summer after summer, the 
land lay parched, and nothing green grew. 
When no rains came, the winds whipped 
the topsoil of Oklahoma and the Panhan- 
dle into the sky, and in the noon darkness 
the cows came up for milking, chickens 
went to roost, and at night we slept uneasily 
with wet cloths across our faces. 

I saw the first haze in the fall indicating 
a blue norther, and I watched the clouds 
gathering in the northwest to come up after 
dark as storms, which sent us racing to the 
cellar, hopeful for rain, fearful of wind and 
hail and a twister. We waited out the storms 
while they raged and tore above our heads. 
When the southeast rumbled and quiet had 
returned to our land, we laid back the cel- 
lar door and came out to nights of stars. 

To that West Texas I return for state- 
ments that will stand clear and valid, span- 
ning and uniting my years. Front gallery, 
land, and sky are the psychological symbols 
in the pictorial language I know, a formal- 
ism of structure with the atmosphere of 
color, in needlepoint, my chosen medium.) 


Lloyd W. Blanks was born in 1922 near 
Abilene, TX. He moved to New York City in 
1951, where he studied art and worked at 
the New School for Social Research. In 1985, 
he retired to devote full time to his needle- 
point. He has exhibited at the New School, 
Marymount Manhattan College, Marcoleo, 
Ltd. Gallery in New York City, and The Tex- 
tile Museum in Washington, D.C. He is re- 
presented in Needle Expressions ’86. 
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Blanks began the “Front Gallery Series” in 1979. “Prairie Moon” (above), 18 in. by 10 in., is one 
of the first of 56 needlepoint pieces that explore the same theme: the horizon seen from a shelter- 
ing porch. Owned by Helene Breban, NYC. 


In “Night Cloud” (top lef), Blanks renders the quality of the atmosphere against the barely dis- 
cernible elements of the porch through subtle color blending. 17 in. by 18% in, 1986. 


The image is abstracted to a few elements (facing page): the porch floor, pillar, and roof, the 
horizon, and a cloud. Color blending within each contained area creates vibrations and an illu- 
sion of movement and distance. “Dry-Weather Cloud, IH,” 1644 1n. by 18% in., 1985. 










Making lace 
with woven tape 
and a needle 


by Jules and Kaethe Kliot 
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< ~% rom the time man donned 
~~ his first garment, he has con- 
oe sistently endeavored through 
At decoration to distinguish his 
; own garment from that of 
others. From shaped animal 
skins to man-made woven, 
dyed, and decorated fabric took thousands 
of years. In the 15th century, the concept 
of openwork—the cutting of openings in 
fabrics for the sole purpose of decoration— 
was conceived. The holes themselves shortly 
became the framework for elaborate deco- 
ration made with needle and thread. Even- 
tually, the base woven fabric was dispensed 
with, and a simple outline thread defined 
the holes within which the openwork nee- 
dle designs were executed. For the first 
time, “true” lace—decorative openwork with- 
out any base or foundation—was created. 
This needle lace is called punto in aria 
(point lace), which literally means “points 
in the air.” The basic stitch for this needle 
lace was the buttonhole stitch (punto a 
festone), used in unlimited variations. 


oe 


The development of tape lace—Tape lace, 
which in the United States is most often 
called Battenberg lace, originated in the 
16th century, the earliest period of lace- 
making. In tape lace, a tape or braid is 
used in place of the single outlining thread 
of the true point laces. This tape outlines 
the main design elements, much like the 
lead work in a stained-glass design. The 
tape expedited the lace work because it 
filled in more of the design area than the 
single outlining thread and because it re- 
quired no further finishing. In true point 
laces the outlining thread was always worked 
over with tight buttonhole stitches—a te- 
dious, expensive process. 

In the making of tape lace, a narrow, 
premade tape is basted over the design 
lines of a pattern. The needle-made stitches 
are worked across the openings between 
the tape. When all the spaces between the 
tapes have been worked with lace stitches, 
the basting stitches are cut, and the lace is 
separated from the pattern. 

The first form of this lace, mezzo punto, 
dates from about 1550. It used the tech- 
niques of both bobbin and needle laces: The 
tape was premade by bobbin-lace technique, 
and the infillings were made by bobbin or 
needle. The infilling stitches joined the 
tape edges, resulting in an integral and 
self-supporting piece of lace. These laces 
clearly mimicked the precious Venetian laces 
of the same period. After the 16th century, 
the popularity of tape lace declined until 
the latter part of the 19th century. 

(continued on page 34) 


The decorative infilling stitches impart rich- 
ness and variety to this tape-tlace collar (left) 
from the late 19th century. This 1s Renais- 


sance lace, which is characterized by bars of 


twisted threads, spider wheels, and other flat 
stitches. Photo by John Kane. 
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Early forms of tape lace, like this 
mezzo punto from the 17th century, 
above, tmitated the more expensive 
Venetian laces. Heavy buttonholing 
on both edges of the braid gives the 
lace a raised ef fect. 


In the handkerchief at right, from the 
late 19th century, the elaborate de- 
sign created by the tape is more im- 
portant than the relatively stmple lace 
stitches, which include twisted 
threads and various wheel stitches. 
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The insert below, which would be used 
in clothing, pillows, or linens, is a fine 
example of true Battenberg lace from 
the 20th century. The solidly button- 
holed bars are typical of this heavy 
style of lace. 
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The following stitches are used in this tapetace sampler in the shape of a butterfly: (A) Ring; (B) Venetian bar; (C) Sorrento bar; (D) Russian 
stitch; (E) Russian-stitch variation; (F) Single net stitch; (G) Point d’Alengon stitch. 


This butterfly-design sampler contains a 
variety of needle-lace stitches, including 
buttonhole and twisted stitches. The com- 
pleted sampler could be used at the cor- 
ner of a handkerchief or collar or appli- 
quéd to, or inserted in, a curtain or dress. 


A. The ring—Used for the butterfly’s head, 
the ring is a common Battenberg-lace tech- 
nique. To make a ring, wind the thread 
loosely several times around a ring gauge 
or your finger. Without removing the coil, 
work buttonhole stitches completely around 
it (photo at top left, facing page). Secure 
the thread by weaving the needle back 
through several stitches. Sew the finished 
ring to the tape edges with overcast stitches. 
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B. Venetian bar—The Venetian Bar is the 
basic bar, or “bride,” of traditional needle 
laces. Work buttonhole stitches closely over 
two or more straight threads (photo at top 
right, facing page). 

C. Sorrento bar—The Sorrento bar is a Pele CEI DS te NN ne on Se eee oh Se Bite ee thea a tire OF bate th SO en het 
quickly made twisted bar. Carry the work- Shaping the tape around corners is easy with bias-woven pull tape. After pinning the tape in 
ing thread across the space to be filled, —_— position, pull the heavy thread on the inner edge of the curve. 
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and secure it with one or two stitches 
(photo at center left). Then return to the 
starting point, winding the needle around 
the first thread. 





























DD. Russian stitch—The basic stitch of all 
contemporary tape laces, this is also the 
basis from which many more elaborate 
stitches are formed. It is ideally suited to 
long, narrow spaces. Make a series of but- 
tonhole stitches on alternate sides of the 
space to be filled (photo at center right). 


E. Russian-stitch variation—This stitch is 
built from the basic Russian stitch. After 
the area is filled with Russian stitches, 
turn the work 180°. Work two or three 
buttonhole stitches over each pair of cross- 
ing threads (photo at bottom left). Make 
the first buttonhole stitch for each pair 
near the edge of the tape, where it is easy 
to see the crossing, and then pull the but- 
tonhole stitch toward the center of the 
space. Work another buttonhole stitch or 
two, and then proceed to the next cross- 
ing on the opposite side. 
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F. Single net stiteh—This is the basic 
ground stitch of all needle lace. It is a se- 
ries of interlocking, loosely made button- 
hole stitches. Maintaining the regularity 
of the stitches takes practice, however. 
The stitch can be worked back and forth 
in rows or in a spiral, from the outer edge 
of the area to be filled to the center (photo 
at bottom center). Worked closely and tight- 
ly, this same stitch creates a solid fabric. 






G. Point d’Alencon stitch—This is a vari- 
ation of the single net stitch. Work net 
stitches left to right over the opening. At- 
tach the last stitch to the right tape edge. 
Return the thread to the left tape edge 
and attach it (photo at bottom right). Work 
buttonhole stitches around this thread and 
through the loops of the previous row. All 
buttonhole stitches are thus worked in 
the same direction. —J.K. and K.K., 
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The tape laces of the 19th century uti- 
lized one of the earliest products of the 
machine age—machine-woven tape. This 
tape was inexpensive and available in many 
widths and designs and thus gave new im- 
petus to the tape-lace revival. The infilling 
stitches initially varied little from those of 
the true point laces, and the laces were 
simply referred to as modern point. Before 
the end of the 19th century, hundreds of 
tape designs were available, permitting the 
simulation of most of the popular hand- 
made laces. Tapes and patterns could be 
ordered from mail-order houses, such as 
Priscilla, Butterick, Sears, and Montgom- 
ery Ward. Simpler versions of the stitches 
were developed, and heavier infilling threads 
were used. Even threads with premade pi- 
cots or loops were available. New stitches, 
including Knotted stitches (point turque 
and point de filet), woven stitches (rosette, 
spinning stitch, and point d’Angleterre), 
and twisted threads (point d’Alencon and 
Sorrento bar) supplemented the traditional 
buttonhole stitches. They not only expe- 
dited the creation of a piece of lace but 
gave this lace a new grace and delicacy. 

Lace names derived from the various tape 
styles, as well as from the lace designs and 
infilling stitches. The name Battenberg, 
which first appeared in pattern books after 
1892, has become the generic term for all 
tape lace in the United States. It originally 
referred to a particular heavy style of lace 
that had bars of solid buttonhole stitches 
and picots and that usually included cords, 
rings, and buttons. 

Other names for tape lace include Re- 
naissance lace, Honiton lace, Milanese lace, 
Branscombe point, Belgium lace, real lace, 
princess lace, and Dichtl lace. Some refer 
to particular design styles, but others only 
add to the confusion of lace terminology. 

As a result of the current popularity of 
the lace craft, premade tapes, as well as 
patterns and kits, are again becoming avail- 
able through specialty shops. Tape can also 
be crocheted or made by bobbin-lace tech- 
nique. For more decorative work, fancy sou- 
tache cords or braids found at fabric shops 
can be used. 


Technique—Battenberg-lace patterns are 
full-size and show the outline of the tape 
and usually the major lines of the needle- 
made stitches. The preferred pattern is of a 
stiff cloth, such as cotton or muslin, tinted 
so that the white working threads are easy 
to see. Traditionally the cloth pattern was 
basted to a stiff paper to give it body. You 
can transfer a paper pattern to cloth with a 
pencil or dressmaker’s carbon. With care, 
you can use a paper pattern as is for one- 
time use. You should crush it first and 
then smooth it out to make it pliable. 

To make Battenberg lace, first pin the 
tape to the pattern directly over the pat- 
tern lines. Work as long lengths of tape as 
possible to avoid unnecessary ends. The 
wrong side of the work will be facing you. 
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Join tape sections only where the tapes 
overlap or intersect. Fold under all ends to 
prevent fraying. At curves, pin only the 
outer edge of the curve. This will cause the 
inner edge to buckle and raise from the 
pattern. Using a colored sewing thread and 
sharp needle, baste the tape directly to the 
pattern, along the line of the pins. 

After you have basted the outer edges of 
the tape to the pattern, you must also con- 
tour the loose inner edge to the curves. 
The tapes available today are of two gener- 
al types: the traditional woven tape and 
the modern bias-woven pull tape. If you're 
using the woven tape, you must gather the 
inner edge until the tape lies smooth on 
the pattern. If you're using the pull tape, 
however, simply pull the draw thread on 
the inner edge from a cut end of tape or 
from any point where tapes overlap, until 
the inner edge lies flat and smooth. To 
conceal the pulled loop, twist it and tuck it 
between the layers of tape. When working 
the infilling stitches, stitch the overlap- 
ping tape edges together with running or 
overcast stitches. 

With both tapes, make sharp bends by 
folding the tape. Secure the fold later, when 
working the infilling stitches, with a few 
overcast stitches. Whipstitch tangent tape 
edges together and all cut ends as well. 

Starting in the smallest areas, work the 
infilling stitches until you have perfected 
your techniques. Use a blunt needle, such 
as a No. 24 or No. 26 tapestry needle, and a 
fine white thread, such as DMC Cordonnet 
No. 40 or No. 50. When beginning a length 
of thread, tie it to the edge of the tape with 
a square knot; don't rely on a Knot at the 
end of your working thread. The infilling 
stitches, which join only to the edges of 
the tape and thus float free of the pattern, 
can be any of the stitches developed for 
needle lace, some of which are shown in 
the sampler on page 32. After completing 
the infillings, cut the basting threads from 
the back of the pattern, freeing the lace 
from the pattern. 

Fillings can also be made of fabrics, such 
as satin, velvet, or lace netting. Fabric fill- 
ings can be combined with needle-lace in- 
fillings or used alone. When making a fab- 
ric filling, sew the fabric to the inner edge 
of the tape with closely spaced buttonhole 
stitches. Cut the fabric to shape after the 
stitching is complete. 

Premade hand- or machine-made lace in- 
serts can be used as fillings, in which case 
the filling should be basted to the pattern 
first and the tape then basted around it. 
Woven or Tenerife lace fillings can also be 
used. These can fill a small area or can be 
the central focus of a piece. 

Traditional patterns often used rings as 
design elements, many in the form of grape 
clusters, which are characteristic of Victo- 
rian designs. Premade rings can no longer 
be purchased, but you can make them with 
a ring or hedebo gauge made specifically 
for the purpose. A hedebo gauge is a stepped 


or tapered stick onto which a thread is 
wrapped several times. The wrapped threads 
are then solidly buttonholed around the 
ring. Alternatively, plastic rings can be used 
as the core and buttonholed over. Rings 
can be crocheted, or they can be tatted 
with picots for joining them to the tape. 

The thread used for infilling stitches can 
be as varied as the fillings. Traditional pieces 
used thread in a weight comparable to that 
of the tape itself. Contemporary pieces of- 
ten use a heavier thread to simplify the 
work and contrast with the tape. In the 
1920s decorative threads incorporating pre- 
made picots were made specifically for tape 
lace. Threads can also be used in color to 
accent either the filling or the tape. 

In the most recent interpretation of tape 
lace, the sewing machine creates the var- 
ious infilling stitches. The tape is sewn toa 
dissolving fabric, and the fabric is cut away 
in the openings. The infilling stitches are 
straight stitches worked by free-machine 
embroidery techniques, beginning and end- 
ing at the tape edges. The fabric is dis- 
solved by water, leaving the lace free. This 
is a relatively quick technique and is ideally 
suited for garments. O 


Jules and Kaethe Kloot own and run Lacis, 
a shop that carries lace and lacemaking 
supplies, including tapes, patterns, kits, 
and books for all lace techniques. For a 
catalog, send $1 to Lacis, 2982 Adeline St., 
Berkeley, CA 947038. 
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With gathers, gores, 
or tiers, the circle 


can be as full 
as you want 


he new look in skirts for spring is 

full and decidedly feminine. Bil- 

lowing gathers, swirling tiers, and 

swinging circles are not difficult 

to sew, and with just a little bit of 
planning, any figure type can enjoy these 
new skirt styles. 

If youre short or stocky, keep most of 
the fullness below the hipline. But too much 
fullness, even below the hips, will over- 
whelm a petite figure. Tall, slender bodies 
easily balance the extra fabric, and the ad- 
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ditional fullness helps camouflage the an- 
gularity of some longer-limbed women. 

Pay close attention to selecting the right 
fabrics. Heavy or crisp materials stand away 
from the body, creating an illusion of more 
bulk, while soft ones drape and cling fora 
narrower image. Small prints are kind to 
small, short, and wide figures; large prints, 
stripes, and plaids don’t lend themselves 
to some full-skirted styles. They can be 
spectacular in circular skirts, though match- 
ing plaids and stripes is very tricky. 
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Ilustration by Jayne Ludlow 


All the pattern companies offer full-skirted 
styles in their spring lines, but if you’re fa- 
miliar with the basic cuts, you can adapt 
an existing pattern or quickly make your 
own. For many of us, our first garment in 
beginning sewing class was a plain gath- 
ered skirt. It requires only two or three 
straight seams, a waistband, and a hem. 

The width of a gathered skirt needs to be 
one-and-one-half to four times the waist 
measurement, depending on the desired 
amount of fullness and the weight of the 
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Tiered skirt 


7 2x to 4x waist measurement 





Height of center tier 
less 2 in. to 3 In. 


Finished skirt 
length <- 3 


[<—_—— 3x top tier ——___ 






Gather the top edge of each tier. 


Drafting a circle skirt 


Lyles skirt length plus hem. 


Radius 
= 






Waistline. 


Quarter circle 


Center back a 


“QO radius 










Quarter-circle 
| radius = (waist 
Pind x % 


Center back 
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Half circle 


Half-circle radius = (waist + 17 In.) x 4%. 
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1%-in. to 3-in. hem allowance--~ 


Pivot point 


Draw two sides of a square, eachas long 
as the radius for the waist plus the finished 
skirt length plus 3 in. to 4 in. Measure the 
radius length of the waist from the corner 
along one line, and mark that point. For 
the waistline, draw a quarter circle that 
pivots around the corner and intersects 
the mark. From the circle, measure down 
one side of the square the finished length 
of the skirt plus % in. to 1 In. for a hem. 
Draw a quarter circle at this point, pivoting 

at the corner. This pattern can be used for 
a quarter, half, or full circle, depending on 
which waist radius you use. You can locate 
seams by folding. The dotted lines in the 
drawings below are the seams; cut the 
pattern out along these lines. 


Full circle —=———__ 
a ‘ 


Full-circle radius = (waist + 7 in.) x %. 
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fabric. To the desired finished length, add 
¥s in. for a waistline seam and 174 in. to 3 in. 
fora hem at the bottom. 

Cut out the front and back skirt panels, 
which should be of equal width, and stitch 
the side seams, leaving one seam open about 
7 in. at the top for the placket. If you wish 
to add a zipper, insert it next, or if you’re 
omitting the zipper, finish the placket edges 
so they won't ravel. 

Although there are several ways to gather 
fabric, zigzagging over a cord is best. Place 
a piece of cord, such as gimp or perle cot- 
ton, along the seam line. Holding the cord 
in front of the presser foot, zigzag over it 
with a stitch of maximum width and medi- 
um length, being careful not to catch the 
cord with the needle. 

Pin the cord at the center back and pull 
half the gathers from one direction and 
half from the other. Match the skirt edge 
to the waistband, adjusting fullness as need- 
ed, and baste the band in place. When you 
are sure no more adjustment is needed, re- 
move the cord. Stitch the waistband and 
hem the bottom of the skirt. 

A tiered skirt is also made from gathered 
rectangles—generally three—sewn together 
horizontally. Tiers are most attractive if 
they vary in height and if the second tier 
begins above the fullest part of the hips. 

An easy way to determine dimensions is 
to divide the finished skirt length by three. 
Use the answer as the height of the center 
tier. Then subtract 2 in. or 3 in. from the 
top section and add it to the bottom tier. 
For example, if your finished length is 27 in., 
the center tier is 9 in. high, the top is 7 in., 
and the bottom is 11 in. Keeping the cen- 
ter tier one-third of the finished skirt length 
ensures pleasing proportions. 

The width of the top tier should be from 
two to four times the waist measurement. 
The center section is twice as wide as the 
top one, and the bottom tier is three times 
as wide as the top. When you compute the 
amount of fabric you’ll need, remember to 
figure in seam allowances and hems. 

Begin sewing by joining the ends of the 
panels for each tier, leaving an opening for 
a placket in the top section. Gather the top 
edge of the first tier and sew it to the waist- 
band. Gather and stitch the top edge of the 
second tier to the bottom edge of the first. 
Sew the third tier to the second, and hem. 

Circular skirts include all of the styles 
with curved hemlines, whether or not there’s 
enough fabric to spread out into an actual 
circle. They are more complicated than gath- 
ered skirts and take more time to make. 
You can make your own pattern or adapt 
an existing one, although you will save 
time by selecting a commercial pattern. 

The simplest variations are parts of cir- 
cles, like a half circle, quarter circle, or 
full circle, each divided into four wedges, 
or gores, by the seams at front, back, and 
sides, as shown in the drawing at left. You 
can create endless variations of these shapes 
by dividing, reshaping, or combining. With 
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gored skirts there are no darts to slow down 
the sewing, the built-in flare adds ease 
without greatly widening the silhouette, 
and the seam lines add length and slen- 
derness to the short or full figure. Skirt 
shapes based on circles are easy to design 
yourself and are all classic styles. The closer 
the skirt is to a full circle, the more width 
you'll have at the hipline. 

If you decide to make your own circle- 
skirt pattern, you'll need to know the radi- 
us of the circle formed by your waist mea- 
surement plus 1 in. for seams. You can be 
mathematically correct about it, or you can 
approximate it by adding 1 in. to your waist 
measurement and dividing by 6. If your 
skirt is a full circle and your waist is 29 in., 
add 1 in. for seams and divide by 6: a cir- 
cular opening with a 5-in. radius will fit 
your waist. 

For skirts that are less than complete 
circles, you will have to refigure the radius 
of the waist circle. The waist radius of a 
half-circle skirt is one-third the waist mea- 
surement; that of a quarter-circle skirt is 
two-thirds the waist. Once you know the 
waist radius, you can make a pattern on 
paper, as shown in the drawing at left. Tie 
a string to a pencil to draw the waistline 
on the pattern. Then check the measure- 
ment by standing a tape measure on edge 
around the curve. Adjust the line until it’s 
2 in. longer than your waist (enough for a 
seam and % in. of ease). 

A commercial pattern will have grain- 
line markings on the pieces, but you can 
change the placement to have the fullness 
fall on your body the way you wish. There 
is no way to prevent some sagging of the 
hemline when parts of a garment must be 
on the bias. Loose weaves sag more than 
firm weaves, and the crosswise grain sags 
more than the lengthwise grain. 

If the sides of the skirt fall on the bias, 
while the center front and back of the 
skirt are on the straight grain, the sides 
will sag, and you will have an uneven hem- 
line. In addition, placing all of the flare at 
the sides of the body creates a wider sil- 
houette. If you cut the skirt so that the 
straight grain is at the sides, the sides will 
hang straight while the centers sag. This 
silhouette is straighter and more slender- 
izing, however. I would probably position 
the straight grain halfway between the cen- 
ter and the sides. This distributes the full- 
ness evenly around the hemline. 

You should start to control sag when 
you're stitching seams. Use the same tech- 
nique as for seaming knits—stretch while 
you sew in order to put as much give into 
the seam as there is in the surrounding 
fabric. To further remove sag, allow circu- 
lar skirts to hang for at least several hours 
before hemming. Some fabrics must hang 
for several days. Check the length of the 
bias sections. When they stop getting longer, 
the fabric has stopped sagging. 

A quicker method of removing sag is to 
pull down on the bias seams as you press. 
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How grain affects fullness 
Barr Tee 


Lengthwise 
grain line. 


Most fullness 
and sag at sides 


Since a seam can't stretch more than it 
will ultimately sag, you can remove most 
of the sag in this way, but you probably 
can't pull hard enough to prevent some 
sag from showing up later. 

When it comes to preparing the top of 
the skirt for attaching the waistband, stay- 
stitch slightly more than 142 in. from the cut 
edge. To allow the curved edge to straighten, 
clip to the stitching at 42-in. to %-in. inter- 
vals all around the waistline. 

On skirts with straight edges at the bot- 
tom, you can use any type of hem you 
want. With circular skirts, however, nar- 
row hems look best and are least bulky. A 
neat finish that works well on all full skirts, 
straight or circular, requires only a %-in. 
hem allowance. Turn up % in. and stitch in 
place. Turn up again % in. and stitch Me in. 
from each edge. If you prefer only one visi- 
ble line of stitching, sew the final row % in. 
from the bottom edge. 

You can add extra fullness with over- 
skirts, underskirts, and petticoats. Overskirts 
go on top of the skirt panels and are sewn 
together with the skirt at the waist. Under- 
skirts go underneath the skirt sections and 
give the look of a petticoat peeking out. 
They may be plain, ruffled, or lace-edged. 

Separate petticoats will add all the extra 
fullness you may want, but be careful not 
to spoil the outer silhouette with an un- 
dergarment that is too bulky in the wrong 
places. Keep petticoats close to the body 
until just below the fullest part of the hips, 
where most of the flare should begin. 

The petticoat should conform to the shape 
of the skirt. Cut the petticoat for a circle 
skirt from the same pattern as the skirt. A 
gathered skirt can have a petticoat with 
the same fullness or less, but not more. A 
tiered petticoat or an A-line petticoat with 
a flounce at the bottom will reduce some 
of the fullness at the waist and hip. The 
A-line shape makes a good, basic petticoat 
foundation on which you may sew ruffles 
for extra fullness. One or more rows of 





Most fullness 
and sag at center 





Fullness and sag 
evenly distributed 


horsehair or nylon braid stitched around 
the bottom of a petticoat will hold it out in 
a smooth circle, like a hoop. You can use 
feather boning in the same way. Just be 
sure the circle of the petticoat isn’t too big 
around, or the braid won’t support it. 

Crinoline is a favorite petticoat fabric 
because it’s crisp and light, so you get full- 
ness without a lot of extra weight. Since 
crinoline ravels easily, finish all raw edges 
before assembling the petticoat. A serger is 
perfect for this task and will make quick 
work of gathered skirts also. 

Organza is stiff and very thin, so it, too, 
is good for petticoats. It’s made from cot- 
ton, silk, or polyester, in a wide range of 
colors. Sheer nylon tricot comes in both 
crisp and soft versions and is often used 
for square-dance petticoats. There is a new 
semicrisp version that doesn’t fray, but it 
isn’t widely available (you can order it from 
Fit For You, 781 S. Golden Prados Dr., Dia- 
mond Bar, CA 91765). Tulle, which you 
can find among bridal fabrics, also offers 
fullness without weight. One or two layers 
for the body of the petticoat can easily 
support multiple rows of ruffles. 

There are two ways of obtaining super- 
full skirts by combining gathers with the 
circle-skirt style. The first way is to double 
or triple your waist measurement and use 
that number to figure the radius. Gather it 
to fit your waistband. This method takes a 
lot of fabric, and there is a good bit of 
waste, but the results are worth it. The sec- 
ond way is to cut twice as many pieces as 
you would for the basic style, seam them 
together, and gather the top to fit the waist- 
band. Silks and silky blends will give you 
the most fullness with the least bulk. You’ll 
see these methods used in many commer- 
cial patterns and ready-to-wear swinging 
skirts this spring. O 


Grace Callaway, a frequent contributor to 


Threads magazine, teaches clothing design 
and construction at Georgia College. 
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The kmtted 
Yarn Over 


This simple stitch creates a hole in the fabric 


by Shirley W. MacNulty 


he yarn-over stitch is one of the 
~ Simplest to do, yet it can create 
the most intricate patterns. A yarn 
/ over is a new stitch that you form 
“t>“ by wrapping the yarn around the 
right needle. The yarn over will and should 
leave a hole or space in the knitting. 

Since the yarn over leaves a hole, bead- 
ing (holes for threading ribbon or cord) 
and delicate lace and eyelet stitches can’t 
be executed without it. These stitches are 
often used in patterns for baby clothes and 
lacy sweaters. Although it appears diffi- 
cult, lace knitting is simple and is the most 
varied form of knitting. When designing a 
garment incorporating yarn overs for a lace 
pattern, choose fine, fingering-weight yarns; 
the hole created by the yarn over won't 
show up well in thick yarns. The fabric’s 
texture also changes considerably with dif- 
ferent size needles. Because lace stitches 
tend to be loose, your gauge will be differ- 
ent than if you knit stockinette stitch with 
the same yarn, so always check the gauge 
of your pattern stitches. 

Because it creates a new stitch, the ver- 
satile yarn over is also a method of in- 
creasing and can be used to make a decora- 
tive hole. For example, in raglan sweaters 
worked from the neck down (which re- 
quire increasing instead of decreasing for 
the raglan seam), the yarn over can be 
used for the double increase, one on each 
side of a central stitch. 

Yarn overs are also used in many texture 
patterns. The yarn over is easier to do than 
a knit or purl stitch. But before attempting 
it, a beginning knitter must learn how to 
do the knit and purl stitches, and then 
how to take the yarn to the front or back 
between the needles fora rib stitch. 

The yarn-over stitch is worked differently 
depending on whether a knit or pur] stitch 
precedes and follows it. However, many 
instructions give only the abbreviation yo 
or just 0, so knowing which way to wrap 
the yarn can be difficult. European instruc- 
tions often use wf (wool forward), which 
means simply to bring the yarn to the front 
of the work. 

Generally, the yarn over should lie in 
the same direction as the other stitches on 
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the needle, with the stitch slanting down 
to the right in front of the needle. The 
stitch is completed in the following row, 
when it is knit, purled, or slipped, just like 
any other stitch. 


Yarn over between two knit stitehes—When 
the stitches before and after the yarn over 
are knit stitches, just bring the yarn from 
the back of the work (where you held it for 
knitting) to the front between the needle 
points. Then take it back over the top of 
the right needle and continue knitting, as 
shown in the drawing on the facing page. 
For the next stitch, you’ be knitting with 
the yarn held as if to purl. 

In the following row, work the yarn over 
as a regular stitch, whether it is a knit, 
purl, or slip stitch—this will create the 
hole. The abbreviations for this yarn over 
include yo (yarn over), yf (yarn forward), 
wf (wool forward), yfon (yarn forward and 
over needle), and wfon (wool forward and 
over needle). 


Yarn over after a knit stitch and before a 
purl stiteh—Bring the yarn from the back 
to the front between the needle points. 
Wrap it around the right needle and again 
bring it between the needles to the front. 
Purl the next stitch. The abbreviations are 
yfrn and wfrn (yarn or wool forward and 
around needle). 


Yarn over between two purl stiteches—Take 
the yarn from the front over the right nee- 
dle to the back, and then bring it between 
the needle points to the front again. The 
abbreviations are yrn and wrn (yarn or 
wool around needle). 


Yarn over after a purl stitch and before a 
knit stitech—Take the yarn from the front, 
over the right needle to the back, and knit 
the next stitch. The yarn is not brought be- 
tween the needle points, as in the previous 
three methods. The abbreviations are yon 
and won (yarn or wool over needle). 


Yarn over before working a first stiteh— 
When the first stitch in a row is a yarn 
over, the techniques are slightly different. 


Fora yarn over before a knit stitch, put the 
right needle under the yarn and begin to 
knit. For a yarn over before a purl stitch, 
put the right needle under the yarn, bring 
the yarn from the back to the front be- 
tween the needle points, and purl. 

If a yarn over is not to be an increase, it 
must be accompanied by a decrease in the 
same row or in one of the following two or 
three rows so that the established number 
of stitches is maintained. Several decreases 
can accompany yarn overs; the method used 
will alter the appearance of the work. One 
of the most common is k2tog (Knit 2 to- 
gether), which is a right-slanting decrease. 
If your pattern calls for just one type of de- 
crease, it is usually k2tog. Ssk (slip, slip, 
knit), sl, kl, psso (slip 1, Knit 1, pass slipped 
stitch over), and k2tog tbl (knit 2 together 
through back loop) are all left-slanting de- 
creases. Ssk means to slip two stitches one 
at a time knitwise onto the right needle, 
then to insert the tip of the left needle 
into the fronts of the two stitches and knit 
them together. This is the neatest of the 
left-slanting decreases and the one that 
most nearly matches the right-slanting k2tog 
decrease for a symmetrical decrease on 
either side of a central stitch. It can be 
used any time sl, k1, psso is called for. 

When executing a yarn over followed by 
an si, k1, psso decrease, make sure you 
pass the slipped stitch, not the yarn over, 
over the knit stitch. Slipping the yarn over 
is an easy error to make. 

Another form of yarn over used in pat- 
tern stitches is an elongated stitch. This 
stitch is made when the yarn is wrapped 
two or more times around the needle. The 
yarn overs are dropped in the following 
row to create a long stitch. The instruc- 
tions for this stitch are y2on, y4on (wrap 
yarn two times, or four times, around nee- 
dle), or OO, OOO (wrap the yarn once for 
each O). The instruction to drop the yarn 
overs is drop yo or drop wf. For an elongated 
stitch, the yarn should be wrapped as fora 
regular yarn over, based on the stitches 
that precede and follow it. OC) 


Shirley W. MacNulty is a knitting designer 
and instructor in St. Mary’s City, MD. 
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Eyelet stitch: 8 sts, 8 rows. Yarn: Nature Spun 3/6 worsted. 


Row 1: Purl. 

Row 2: K3, yo, ssk, k3. 

Row 3: Purl. 

Row 4: K1, k2tog, yo, k1, yo, ssk, k2. 
Row 5: Purl. 

Row 6: Repeat row 2. 

Row 7: Purl. 

Row 8: Knit. 


Yarn over between 
two knit stitches 
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Bring yarn between needles 
to front, then over right needle to back. 


—— Yarn 
Work yarn over over 
as regular stitch “ 


on next row. 
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Bring yarn between needles to front, around 
right needle to back, and between needles 
again to front. 
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Yarn-over increase: Yarn-over increases are commonly used in raglan 
sweaters worked from the top. In this double increase, the stitch in 
which the increases are made will be the “seam” stitch. Always work 
the k1, yo, ki directly above the yo of the previous rows. Yarn: Paton’s 


Beehive Double Knitting by Susan Bates. 


Row 1—Work to position of seam stitch; k1, yo, k1 all in next stitch; 


work across row. 


Row 2 and all wrong-side rows: Purl. 


Row 3 and all right-side rows: Work to seam stitch (yo from previous 


right-side row); k1, yo, k1 all in next (Seam) stitch; work across row. 


Yarn over between two purl stitches 


yrn, wrn, O 4 Yarn 
< over 





Take yarn over right needle to back, then be- 
tween needles to front. 


Yarn over after a purl stitch and 
before a knit stitch 
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Take yarn over right needle to back. 


Yarn over before first knit stitch 





Put right needle under yarn and 
begin to knit. 


Yarn over before 
first purl stitch 





Put right needle under yarn, take yarn over 
right needle to back, and then bring yarn be- 
tween needles to front. 
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Boards, ~~ 
and Presses 


A survey of the tools that beautify sewing 


by David Page Coffin 


40 Threads Magazine 


ot many people love irons. I 
guess part of the reason is 
| / that ironing is such a chore. 
es / Another, more important rea- 
son is that using an iron well is a subtle 
skill that takes time to acquire. Yet, if any- 
one needs to master the iron, it’s the per- 
son who sews, and once you begin to learn 
the art, you might even find yourself start- 
ing to love irons. The iron, after all, has 
perhaps the greatest effect of any of our 
tools on the character of the fabric. Virtu- 
ally every sewing process is incomplete un- 
til made beautiful by some judicious com- 
bination of heat, moisture, and pressure. 

The ironing motion is all side to side, 
while pressing is all up and down. Because 
a press allows no sliding movement, it pre- 
vents fabric distortion. When you’re work- 
ing with cut pieces rather than finished 
garments, it is vital not to unintentionally 
distort seam lines and shapes, which is 
why student sewers are told that ironing is 
for laundry, while pressing is for clothing 
construction. Nevertheless, the hand iron 
is still the tool of choice for sewing. 

The iron I’ve most often encountered in 
professional use is an industrial steam iron 
with a separate water supply, such as the 
Naomoto Hi-Steam or Sussman. These irons 
weigh 5 lb. to 7 lb., are designed to pro- 
duce heavy steam instantly all day long, 
and have more accurate thermostats than 
household irons. Their mass maintains uni- 
form heat—they’re hardly affected by damp 
press cloths. They are also good for pre- 
shrinking new cloth, blocking knits, and 
steaming garments on a dress form. Indus- 
trial steam irons have everything going for 
them except price ($200 to $300) and com- 
fort—the weight can come as a surprise, 
and some get uncomfortably hot. 

The lighter VaporSimac sits in between 
industrial and household irons. It looks 
more like a domestic iron, but it has an ex- 
ternal water supply, and it costs around 
$125. It is the only heavy-duty iron with 
the steam button centered on the handle, 
so lefthanders can use it. 

Many tailors prefer a heavy, dry iron, of- 
ten called a tailor’s goose. This type of iron 





The sewer’s best pressing tool is a steam iron 
with an external water supply, ike the Vapor 
Simac and Naomoto Hi-Steam (facing page, 
center). They’re flanked by a White model 50 
Suprapress and the author’s favorite old Sun- 
beam dry tron, with a homemade press buck 
bearing a 10-lb. Rheemtex taulor’s goose on the 
right. On the sleeve boards at left are an egg- 
shaped Vin-Max puff iron for ruffles, a press 
mitt, and a wooden clapper; the skate-sha ped 
board is for seams and points. The sausage 
shapes are seam rolls, next to a “Velva board” 
and needle board. At right are two hams and 
a holder, a June Tailor “tailor board,” and 
press cloths. The gear is on a 3-ft. by 5-ft. press 
table, homemade from plywood covered with 
two layers of old woolen blanket, topped by cot- 
ton drill pulled tight and stapled on the back. 
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comes in a variety of weights—9 lb. to 20 
Ib.—and costs around $150. Two readily 
available brands are American Beauty and 
Rheemtex New Yorker. While it’s real work 
to lift a heavy iron, the iron itself does the 
pressing, and this is much less tiring than 
leaning all day on a lightweight. The iron’s 
mass holds a perfectly uniform tempera- 
ture, which is why tailors can leave these 
brutes sitting on the work for minutes at a 
time, with beautiful results. 

It would be ideal to have a variety of 
irons, from a 20-pounder for heavy wool- 
ens down to a lightweight for cottons. When 
you are working with easy-to-crease, heat- 
resistant fabrics like cotton and linen, a 
light iron helps shape details and position 
edges. With more sensitive and more springy 
fabrics like silk and wool, basting is prefer- 
able to hold shapes for pressing. 

I recently found an old Sunbeam Iron- 
Master, a dry, 444-lb. domestic iron, which 
seems to be a good multipurpose compro- 
mise. Sometimes I have to lift up some of 
the weight for light pressing, but the wrin- 
kles simply disappear faster than with my 
old 342-lb. steam iron, whose huge holes 
often catch on collar points and corners. 
I’m sure the dry iron’s simple soleplate 
heats much more evenly than one that’s 
full of holes. It’s also smaller, so it gives 
more pressure per square inch. No domes- 
tic iron manufacturer makes a dry iron 
these days, but if you can’t find one ata 
swap meet or thrift shop (make sure the 
soleplate isn’t badly scratched, buy a new 
cord, and have the thermostat checked), 
you can get a lightweight industrial dry 
iron for around $70—Reimers nonsteam is 
a good brand (see “Mail-order sources,” 
page 42). Keep your old steam iron for very 
lightweight fabrics. 

Whatever iron you own, learn to use it in 
a way that’s appropriate for the job at hand. 
Laundering habits won’t give you the best 
results. If the task needs the tip only, don’t 
let the rest of the iron sit on the fabric. Ifa 
detail like a patch pocket requires a lot of 
working over, and the fabric is easily scorched 
(lightweight, light-colored), pause often to 
let it cool. It’s worth any amount of trou- 
ble to rig your iron cord to hang down from 
above the ironing board rather than to drag 
it up from below. A simple way is to run a 
heavy string (slippery like nylon) from wall 
to wall parallel to your board or pressing 
area and taller than you are. Throw the 
iron’s cord over the string, and tie a loose 
loop in it so it slides along the string. 

A domestic troning board is more like 
the pressing surfaces found at the cleaners, 
whereas boards found in tailors’ shops and 
factories are shaped to match specific con- 
struction processes. Industrial ironing boards 
are very heavy and don’t shake, and they 
have vacuums to whisk away excess steam. 

Most tailors and many sewing experts 
recommend a large, flat pressing area— 
perhaps 30 in. by 60 in.—to hold spread- 
out yardage for preshrinking, drying, and 


straightening, or at least big enough for a 
whole pant leg. Around it you'd store sleeve 
boards, hams, and bucks. 

Sleeve boards and press bucks are like 
small ironing boards on their own stands, 
4 in. to 6 in. high. To accommodate a vari- 
ety of garment openings and tubes, they 
have different sized half-circle ends. Sleeve 
boards are easy to find and fairly reason- 
able—$12 to $15 covered. The buck is wider 
and longer and usually is padded like a low 
hill, so it’s ideal for pants or skirt tops and 
shaped garments like jackets and vests. 
Bucks are hard to find and rather expen- 
sive, but they are easy enough to make. 

To make a press buck, you’ll need a 26-in. 
length of 2x12 clear pine. Taper it from 
the full width at one end to about 4 in. at 
the other end, and shape the ends like half- 
circles. This is the top. Screw it to two 9-in. 
pieces of 2x6 pine for legs, in turn screwed 
to a 30-in. base of 1x8 pine. Dome the top 
with about eight layers of woolen blanket, 
the first layer the same size as the top, and 
each succeeding layer 1 in. smaller. Stab- 
stitch the layers together, cover the whole 
thing with a piece of thick padding or sev- 
eral more layers of wool cut the full size of 
the buck, and cover it all tightly with a 
piece of well-washed cotton drill. Some peo- 
ple would staple the drill, but I'd make it 
removable for washing. 

Another clever handmade pressing tool, 
a type of seam roll, comes from Frank 
Wazcek, a San Diego tailor who makes a lot 
of pants. It’s a 30-in. piece of 1x3 pine 
wrapped once with wool and tightly cov- 
ered with drill. Wazcek slips it into an in- 
side-out pant leg while opening the seams; 
mainly it protects the other side of the leg. 
An improved version, shown in the photo 
at left, is called a peg-leg ham (see “Mail- 
order sources,” page 42). Because it’s round, 
it also prevents seam-allowance impressions. 

A ham is most likely to be found in a 
dressmaker’s tool collection, as it is better 
than a buck for more rounded curves. Either 
tool can be made to serve most shaping 
needs; the ham is easier to grab and move 
around. June Tailor, Inc. sells a holder that 
expands the ham’s useful positions. Hams 
are ideal for pressing darts—Enzo Bruzzese 
of Milano Tailors in San Diego insists that 
a dart be pressed from the point toward 
the edge to Keep the point area as smooth 
as possible. 

All these surfaces—ironing boards, bucks, 
sleeve boards, and even pressing tables— 
should be covered with some padding un- 
der a snug cover of 100% cotton drill or 
muslin or moleskin (a one-sided flannel, 
used nap down). The common, silvery, sili- 
cone-treated ironing-board covers are de- 
signed to reflect heat, so the ironing goes 
faster. They can raise temperatures dan- 
gerously and interfere with the escape of 
steam, so replace them with more versatile 
and absorbent cotton. The padding can be 
as traditional as woolen blankets or as high- 
tech as special foam rubber or the knit cot- 
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ton pads manufactured for industrial press- 
ing. The purpose of the padding is to let 
seams, darts, buttons, and zippers sink in 
as needed, reducing imprints or shine when 
pressing is done from the right side. 

I like my ironing board much better now 
that I have covered it with cotton padding 
and moleskin, and its adjustable height is 
great when I’m sewing. I set it at the same 
height as my sewing table and at right an- 
gles to it so I can swivel my chair between 
machine and iron. 

Ironing boards, press bucks, and sleeve 
boards have the softest padding because they 
are often used for right-side pressing. Hams, 
seam rolls, and pressing tables are usually 
firmer; one layer each of blanket and drill 
is about right for the table. You can press 
either side of the cloth on these surfaces. 

Wrong-side pressing, seam opening, and 
edge flattening are best done against a hard 
surface, so you need some unpadded tools 
too. They must be of hardwood, well sanded, 
and absorbent. Wooden edge boards or seam 
boards with pointed ends for corners are 
widely available--June Tailor’s “tailor board” 
is very complete, with both inward and 
outward curved sections. It also has a wide, 
flat area for flattening edges and a set of 
padded covers for softer effects. 

Tailors traditionally use a cheese block, 
which is a large half circle (10 in. by 20 in.) 
of thick hardwood. They press directly on 
the wood or cover it first with a single lay- 
er of cotton drill. Set on its flat edge, the 
round edge is useful for basting and for 
pressing such eased and curved details as 
pocket flaps and breast-pocket welts. 

Wooden beaters are used to hold steamed 
wool in place without building up too much 
heat. The technique is described as every- 
thing from a brisk pounding for driving 
out steam to careful laying down for hold- 
ing steam in, and, in fact, beaters can do 
both of these things. Fred Ungar, a Los 
Angeles couturier, simply places his on a 
just-steam-pressed dart and holds it in place 
for a minute or two with great results. 
Stanley Hostek’s description (facing page) 
is more like the tool’s name implies. I haven't 
found a source for the beater-brush Hostek 
uses, So you'll have to be content with a 
separate brush to raise napped surfaces, 
help reduce shine, and remove lint. 

The press cloth that protects the sur- 
face while you're top-pressing should vary 
according to the material being pressed— 
heavy on heavy, light on light. Sometimes 
it needs to be damp, sometimes dry. Well- 
washed cotton drill is classic for suiting; 
cheese cloth, light muslin, or even tissue 
paper is right for silk. Old-school tailors 
keep basins of water on hand with sponges 
or wonderfully grubby-looking daubers made 
of rolled-up bits of cloth tied with string. 
They dip the dauber and quickly brush it 
over the work, barely leaving a few beaded 
drops of moisture. I prefer a spray bottle, 
though spraying is easy to overdo, which 
means a longer drying time. 
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Textured and napped fabrics, from tweed 
and corduroy to velvet, respond best to a 
self-fabric press cloth, perhaps with cotton 
on top of that. Needle boards are tradi- 
tionally recommended for these fabrics, but 
they are expensive, are small, can leave 
traces of the needle pattern, and are good 
only as pressing surfaces, not as press cloths, 
because steam can’t penetrate the backing 
material. So how do you do creases? June 
Tailor sells a steam-permeable bristled press 
cloth and a “Velva board”—the same things, 
except the board is silicone-backed so it’s 
reflective. Together, these are perfect for 
sandwiching around creases or lapels. I've 
also used long strips of cotton velvet, and 
velour toweling is worth a try. Be sure not 
to press past the edges of these aids; if you 
do, you'll leave hard-to-remove marks in 
the middle of otherwise beautiful work. 
Don’t neglect the old practice of putting 
paper strips under seam allowances, hems, 
and pleats in napped and delicate fabrics. 

Tefton iron shoes are probably the only 
new things in the world of pressing. They’re 
made for all shapes of industrial irons for 
about $25, and the industry has whole- 
heartedly embraced them. The domestic 
versions are lighter and cost about $7 at 
the notions counter. They’re not to be con- 
fused with Teflon or Silverstone coatings 
on irons, which simply smooth the sole- 
plates and protect them from glue or starch. 

According to Stewart Ilkowitz of Hi-Steam 
Corp., the shoe lowers the surface tem- 
perature by 50°F to 75°F, making it possi- 
ble to use steam settings on heat-sensitive 
materials. I think there is something more 
magical going on, since they do live up to 
their claims for reducing shine and the 
need for press cloths, and they are still use- 
ful when the setting is raised to compen- 
sate for the heat loss. Tailors seem to leave 
them on their steam irons all the time; the 
tight springs that hold them on discourage 
removal for cleaning. This makes a mess of 
the soleplate, as fabric dust, fusible adhe- 
sive, and other debris collect underneath 
the shoe. For cotton and linen, which like 
high heat and need a bit of glossing, and 
when you want just the point or edge of 
the iron, a Teflon shoe gets in the way. 

Industrial presses are complex machines 
with variable pressure, steam from top and 
bottom, and vacuums. Not all have heated 
top plates, steam and pressure being suffi- 
cient for many purposes. The closest home 
sewers can come are minipresses like those 
sold by Bernina, Elna, and Singer. The in- 
dustry would call these “hot-head” presses 
because they have hot top halves. The bot- 
tom halves are foam-padded wood with a 
fitted muslin cover. They close with al- 
most 100 lb. of squeeze and thus get cloth 
to really look pressed, with no sideways 
distortion at all, assuming the cloth was 
arranged grain-perfect to begin with. 

Arranging the fabric before lowering the 
head is the whole art of using presses. Dry 
cleaners price pressing and judge quality 


work by the number of times the pressman 
repositions a garment. Each position is called 
a “lay.” If you have a domestic press, you'll 
have to experiment to learn how to lay 
shaped clothing, and you probably won't 
be able to do a suit coat or an evening 
gown on its flat surfaces. Use the small 
foam pillow to round out darts, curves, and 
collars, and try the pressman’s trick of 
pinning to the edge of the bottom pad one 
end of anything that needs to be held taut. 

Sewing salespeople rightfully exclaim 
about how wonderful these presses are for 
blocking embroidery, fusing interfacing, and 
creasing pant legs. However, I haven’t found 
one to be of much use during clothing con- 
struction, since what fusing I do is usually 
on pretty small areas. Still, it’s great to see 
a Sleeve placket or cuff well pressed as 
soon as it’s made, and once you get the 
hang of it, you'll be waving good-bye to 
shirt laundries, seriously considering press- 
ing your sheets and hardly using your iron 
for washday. This lets you choose irons 
and boards exclusively for sewing and tai- 
loring. You'll finally be pressing your laun- 
dry and ironing your sewing. 


David Page Coffin is an assistant editor of 
Threads magazine. Photos by the author. 


Mail-order sources 
Banasch’s 

426 E. 6th St. 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 
1-800-543-0355 

Industrial steam irons, dry irons, 
bucks, sleeve boards. 


Clothing Design Concepts 
Box 1188 

Manhattan, KS 66502 
1-800-348-7255 

Peg-leg hams. 


Cutter’s Exchange 

Box 1008 

Nashville, TN 37202 
1-800-251-2142 

Lightweight industrial dry irons. 


The Fabric Carr 

Box 1083 

Los Altos, CA 94023 

(415) 948-7373 

VaporSimac experts; nice sleeve boards; 
puff vrons. 


Louis A. Lew Co., Ine. 

108 Fifth Ave. 

New York, NY 10011 

(212) 242-1475 

Irons, brushes, tailoring supplies. 


The Right Notion 

667 S. Rancho Santa Fe Rd. 

San Marcos, CA 92069 

(619) 471-0777 

Precut moleskin and cotton padding 
sets for sleeve and ironing boards. 


William Wawak Co. 

2235 Hammond Dr. 

Schaumburg, IL 60195 

(312) 397-4850 

Industrial steam irons, padding, bucks, 
sleeve boards. 
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A tailor on 
pressing 


by Stanley Hostek 

Of the three basic tailoring skills—hand- 
work, machine work, and pressing—ap- 
plied to the pieces to produce a wool gar- 
ment, pressing seems to be the orphan. 
Pressing and shaping, along with hand- 
work, eat up most of the time, contribut- 
ing to the high cost of a tailored coat. It is 
very important to the look of the complet- 
ed garment. A saying in the trade goes, 
“Good work doesn’t need pressing, and 
poor work isn’t worth pressing,” which 
pretty well explains that pressing should 
occur throughout the process and not just 
at the finish. 

Most old-time tailors used a 20-lb. dry 
iron called a “tailor’s goose.” American 
Beauty brand is what I have. They also 
used to be available in 24 lb., 16 lb., and 
12 lb. ve seen Rube Goldberg setups, 
where the heaviest iron was rigged to a 
movable arm with foot controls to raise 
the iron and add pressure to the job. 

In fine custom tailoring, pressing in- 
volves opening seams; shaping (stretch- 
ing and shrinking); achieving a smooth, 
wrinkle-free surface; creasing; and flatten- 
ing edges. All these require heat, water 
(steam), and pressure. The steam relaxes 
the wool and allows the part to be re- 
shaped in the desired position. 

The heat of the iron can vary somewhat, 
depending on the skill and speed of the 
presser. The iron has to be hot enough to 
create steam in the first place, and then it 
must get rid of it after it has performed its 
function. Too much water prolongs the 
job. The fabric shouldn’t be completely 
dried out, as the natural humidity in the 
fibers shouldn’t be disturbed. A wooden 
beater is used to slap the area, driving out 
the remaining steam and setting the job. 
A combination beater/brush is handy—the 
brush to raise the nap and disperse any re- 
maining moisture. If the part just pressed 
becomes wrinkled while the next part is 
being pressed, it means that more mois- 
ture should have been removed. 

Use a cotton press rag between the iron 
and the right side of the fabric. Press the 
wrong side with a bare iron. One may ob- 
serve a pressman raise and lower the press 
rag as if looking at the results, but this 
action also allows the steam to escape. 
Shine is removed with another rag, which 
is soaked in water and wrung dry. This 
rag is placed on the job, gone over lightly 
with a hot iron, creating steam, and then 
the work is set and brushed. 

Excessive pressing is not good for a gar- 
ment. To avoid pressing, give the garment 
a rest between wearings. This allows time 
for the wool to straighten itself out. The 
better the fibers (longer and finer), the 
better chance they have to work through 
a wrinkled area, removing the wrinkle. 
An occasional brushing and spotting also 
contribute to a good look. 


Stanley Hostek has written and published 
four books on tailoring men’s clothing 
(available from him at 4003 W. Armour, 
Seattle, WA 98199). 
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The pressing setup of Enzo Bruzzese at Milano Tailors in San Diego includes a press buck, 
cheese block, water pot with dauber, and 20-Ib. dry tron. 
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Tailor John Rajmai presses a pant seam with a light tron and a seam board. The board keeps 
the seam from making an impression in the other side of the leg. 
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The cheese block on edge allows the tailor to shape a small part of the breast of a jacket. 
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Dyes from 


Mushrooms 





A spectrum of extraordinary color 


by Miriam Rice 


ushrooms have given up 
their hidden secret—pig- 
‘ments for dyes that pro- 
duce a complete spec- 
trum of extraordinary colors, both brilliant 
and muted. I have dyed wool, silk, mohair, 
linen, Nama, Chinese horsetail, raffia, pa- 
per, and other fibers (I have even dyed a 
few synthetics), always with exciting re- 
sults. Mushroom dyes are so congenial to 
work with that a dyer can experiment free- 
ly, mixing mushrooms, water, mordants, 
and fibers—much as a painter does paint, 
brush, palette, and paper—to produce a vi- 
sual feast. 

The dye process is wonderfully simple. 
Mushrooms are simmered in water for up 
to an hour, premordanted fiber is added 
and simmered, and the fiber is then rinsed 
and dried. You can do your dyeing just 
about anywhere you wish—outdoors, along 
a stream, at the edge of a lake, on your 
back porch, in your kitchen (always keep- 
ing your dye utensils separate from your 
cooking utensils). Mushroom dyeing de- 
mands as much or as little space as you 
can give, from the simplest kitchen to a 
high-tech lab. I do my work at the simpler 
end of the scale. 

Mushroom dyes do not damage the fi- 
bers. The colors are washfast. On the whole, 
their lightfastness equals or surpasses that 
of synthetic dyes. John Ash, dye chemist 
for the U.S. Department of Agriculture, West- 
ern Research Laboratories, Richmond, CA, 
has said, “These dyeings are very fast to 
light. Many commercial dyes are not as 
fast as these.” If the dyers of the past had 
known of this phyllum’s great gifts, per- 
haps the aniline dyes of the latter part of 
the 19th century would not have taken 
over, utterly pushing aside the accumulated 
knowledge of natural dyeing, and our at- 
mosphere might now be cleaner. 

For more than 15 years, I have experi- 
mented incessantly with mushrooms and 
recorded the results. The simplicity of ex- 
traction, the excellence of the dyes them- 
selves, and the nuances and subtleties of 
this new dye source grip the imagination 
and delight the eye. 
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The mushrooms—Not all mushrooms give 
color. Generally, the mushrooms cultivated 
for eating are not highly desirable for dye- 
ing. I’ve tried a few of the edible mush- 
rooms, such as Shitake and Agaricus bi- 
sporus (the common white mushroom in 
the grocery store). They give a range of 
tans, beiges, and off-whites, but since other 
mushrooms that are not valuable for eat- 
ing give the same and even better color, 
why not use them? Wild species gathered 
from the woods, fields, swampy places, and 
along the sides of old roads and paths are 
rich and challenging resources. Help with 
identification is available from numerous 
books (see “References,” page 47) and from 
the expertise of the nearest mycological 
society. (Contact the North American My- 
cological Association, 4245 Redenger Rd., 
Portsmouth, OH 45662, to find the chapter 
nearest you.) Community colleges and uni- 
versities often offer classes in mushroom 
identification, and if you ask friends and 
neighbors about mushrooms, they may sur- 
prise you with their unexpected knowledge. 

Mushroom color doesn’t necessarily in- 
dicate the color to be obtained from the 
dye, and unless a mushroom’s pigment is 
water-soluble, it won’t be suitable for dye- 
ing. Thus, many fungi, although themselves 
beautifully colored, won’t combine with pro- 
tein or cellulose fibers. There are other 
ways to extract the suspected hidden trea- 
sures, however. Alcohol, for instance, can 
be used to extract pigment for paint. 

Mushrooms in any imaginable state can 
be used for dyeing: fresh, dried, young, old, 
mature, or so overripe that they are nearly 
reduced to slime. (In this last condition, 
Hydnum imbricatum’s blue pigment is most 
potent, though the young, fresh specimen 
has little blue color to give.) If the mush- 
rooms are dried, frozen, freeze-dried, or 
powdered, the color may vary slightly. For 
example, with mushrooms that have been 
frozen, either naturally or artificially, the 
purples run toward blue-purple, and the 
reds run toward a blue-red similar to the 
old-fashioned cerise. 

The intensity or saturation of color is de- 
termined mainly by the quantity of pig- 


ment, which itself is controlled by the quan- 
tity of mushrooms used. Some mushrooms 
have more pigment than others, though. 
For example, Hydnum imbricatum is a 
large, fleshy mushroom containing a rela- 
tively small quantity of the blue pigment 
we cherish, so by weight much more of it is 
needed than of the small Cortinarius (sub- 
genus Dermocybe), which is loaded with 
pigment. Increasing the weight of the dye- 
stuff and reducing the amount of the fiber 
to be dyed ensure the maximum intensity. 

Do you want blues? Several species give 
a cluster of blues: Hydnum imbricatum, 
Hydnellum peckvi, Phelladon atrate, Om- 
phalotus olearia or Omphalotus olivascens, 
Hydnellum caeruleum, Hydnellum scrobi- 
culatum. The process of indigo dyeing is 
complex—indigo takes many dippings to 
achieve a deep, dark blue—not so with our 
miraculous mushrooms. To intensify the 
blue or obtain a deep blue, raise the pH of 
the dyebath to a higher alkalinity (pH 10) 
with washing soda, lye, or ammonia. 

You can combine mushrooms in the dye- 
bath for interesting results. For example, 
Omphalotus olivascens and Phaeolus schwein- 
itzv together give an unusual deep yellow- 
green. Overdyeing will give the same result. 

If the mushrooms used for the dye are 
poisonous, will the dyed fiber be toxic too? 
To date, the answer seems to be no, al- 
though caution is always advisable. Poi- 
sonous mushrooms must be eaten to be 
dangerous, and usually in some quantity. 
Hence, the fumes from the dyebath shouldn't 
be dangerous. Drinking the dyebath would 
be foolish, however, and leaving it about, 
reckless. I have tried some of the very poi- 
sonous mushrooms for dyes, with disap- 
pointingly drab results. Learn to recognize 
the few deadly poisonous species, and avoid 
them if you prefer. 

Some of the mordants (metallic salts) 
that have been used for centuries in natu- 
ral dyeing are toxic, however, and care must 
be taken in handling them. Chrome is con- 
sidered carcinogenic and can penetrate the 
skin. Always wear rubber gloves when us- 
ing it. Do not inhale chrome, tin, or cop- 
per, and again, wear rubber gloves. Always 
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use mordants in a well-ventilated working 
space—out-of-doors whenever possible. Cop- 
per is not as toxic as chrome or tin, but use 
caution when working with it nonetheless. 
Alum and iron are safe. 


The dye process—“Trying mushroom dyes,” 
page 46, explains the basic procedure for 
dyeing with mushrooms. Use enough water 
to easily cover the fiber and mushrooms in 
the pot. Too much water will reduce the in- 
tensity of the color. If you find you started 
with too much, simmer it down, and the 
color will deepen. The fiber seems to ac- 
cept the dye slightly more readily when it 
has been premordanted than when the mor- 
dant is added to the dyebath. It can be 
done either way, however. For testing the 
dye potential of small quantities of mush- 
rooms, it’s easier to use premordanted fi- 
ber because you can put several strands of 
fiber, each premordanted with a different 
mordant, into one dyebath. (For more on 
premordanting, see “Dyes from the Herb 
Garden,” Threads, No. 6, page 58.) 

It usually takes an hour to produce a 
dyebath, though the fleshy types—Hydnum, 
Boletes, Cortinarius—take less time. The 
dyeing also usually takes an hour, though 
in some cases, such as with the Polypores 
and Hydnellum, the longer the fiber sim- 
mers, the better. On the other hand, when 
you're using Hydnum imbricatum and a 
tin or an alum mordant, you should re- 
move the blue-dyed fiber from the dyebath 
as soon as the depth of color appeals to 
you. Likewise, with Omphalotus olivascens 
and no mordant, the purple can be lost if 
the fiber is simmered too long. Again, re- 
move the fiber as soon as the color is agree- 
able. In these cases the intensity of color 
depends on the quantity of pigment, not 
on the length of time it takes to extract it. 

You can either leave the mushrooms in 
the dyebath while you're simmering the fi- 
ber, or you can strain them out. Contain- 
ing any of the Boletes mushrooms in a net 
or nylon bag while you're dyeing helps to 
keep the simmering fiber from gumming 
up with bits of the dyestuff. Washing or 
rinsing repeatedly and finally washing with 
soap leaves the fiber as good as new. 

The quality of the water affects the suc- 
cess of the dyeing. If there is too much 
iron in the water, the color will not be as 
bright and clear as it might be, as iron sad- 
dens the fibers. Too much copper does the 
same. City water, chlorine, and tannin from 
certain trees also hide the brighter, clearer 
colors. Distilled water or rainwater may 
solve the problem. However, the acid in 
rainwater may need to be neutralized with 
lye, ammonia, or washing soda to bring the 
pH to 7. In general, the pH balance of the 
water—the degree to which the water is 
acid or alkaline—can affect the color con- 
siderably. With some mushrooms, more acid 
is desirable; with others, a higher alKalin- 
ity is needed. You can find out which mush- 
rooms have acid or alkaline preferences by 
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Mushroom dyes produce extraordinary colors 
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Trying mushroom dyes 


Wash the mushrooms under a faucet. Remove debris with a knife. 
Chop up fleshy and corky mushrooms; grate or shred hard ones. 
To make the dyebath, put the mushroomis in a stainless-steel, 
enamel, or Pyrex pot that’s large enough to hold the mushrooms, 
the fiber to be dyed, and water to cover both. Cover the mush- 
rooms with water and bring to a boil. Simmer for % hr. to 1 hr., 
adding more water if the water level drops below that of the 
mushrooms. You can remove the mushrooms by straining the 
bath through a cloth bag, or you can leave them in the bath. 

To dye the premordanted fiber, wet it in water whose tempera- 
ture is as close as possible to that of the dyebath. Although the 
ratio of mushroom quantity to fiber quantity varies with the 
mushroom species, start with 1 part mushrooms to 1 part fiber 
by weight. Immerse the wet fiber in the dyebath and reheat the 
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bath to between 180°F (82°C) and 190°F (88°C). Simmer for % hr. 
to 1 hr. Occasionally move the fibers about to evenly dye them. 
Let them cool in the bath (you can leave them in overnight). 
Then remove them from the pot and gently squeeze them. Rinse 
them twice in warm water; then wash them in warm, soapy wa- 
ter. Rinse again thoroughly. Dry the fibers out of direct sunlight. 


Equipment 

Water—sufficient to cover fiber and mushrooms. 

Heat source—gas, electric, or woodburning stove. 
Premordanted protein or cellulose fiber—wool, silk, etc. 
Pot—stainless steel, enamel, or Pyrex, of sufficient size. 
Stirrer—stiek or rod. 

Mushrooms—chopped or shredded. 
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Miriam Rice’s most recent experiments with mushroom dyeing have been on Chinese horsetail. 


Above, Cortinarius (subgenus Dermocybe) sanguineus produced the reds, Omphalotus olivas- 


cens produced the two deep greens, and Pholiota kauffmanii produced the acid green. The 8-yd. 
length of fabric at right puts to rest doubts about whether quantity dyeing with mushrooms ts 


possible. Lahja Hakala, of Kumo, Finland, dyed the wool and wove the fabric. 


doing some experimenting or by looking in 
the literature. 

Each time a new quantity of fiber is put 
into the dyebath (after the previous, now- 
dyed quantity has been removed), the re- 
sult will be lighter. This is how you get 
pale tints. Each successive dyebath, or after- 
bath, will give a lighter and paler color, 
and sometimes a different color. As the 
red pigment, anthraquinone, in Cortinar- 
ius (subgenus Dermocybe) is fixed to the fi- 
ber, the range of color from each dyebath 
goes from red, to orange-red, red-orange, 
orange, apricot, and peach, and finally toa 
soft yellow. Because the red pigment ad- 
heres swiftly to the fiber, only the first 
dyebath can usually produce a true red. 

You can easily find out the color poten- 
tial of any mushroom species by dropping 
a bunch of five short strands of the pre- 
mordanted fiber you wish to dye, as well as 
an unmordanted strand, into a small quan- 
tity of water and mushroom, and simmer- 
ing. A system of knots on the strands, adopt- 
ed by mushroom dyers worldwide, makes 
it easy to identify the mordants after the 
fiber is removed from the dyepot: no knot 
for no mordant, one Knot for alum, two 
knots for chrome, three Knots for tin, four 
knots for copper, and five knots for iron. 
This system most efficiently and heartwarm- 
ingly breaks through the language barrier. 
Using Knots isn’t mandatory. One student 
who intensely disliked Knot tying instead 
punched holes in masking tape and placed 
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the tape on each strand. Perhaps you have 
another idea? 

A wide variety of fibers will lend their 
special properties of sheen, luminosity, iri- 
descence, and fluorescence for a panoply 
of beauty. Protein fibers, including wool 
and silk, take mushroom dyes well. Cellu- 
lose fibers—cotton, linen, paper, raffia—also 
respond to mushroom dyes. Cotton and linen 
should be presoaked overnight in washing 
soda, and salt should be added occasionally 
throughout the dyeing. Recently I have dyed 
rayon, unspun flax, linen fabric, Chinese 
horsetail, and even the fur from Samoyed 
dogs, with good results. 

Mycochromist is the term suggested fora 
person who uses color from fungi. Would 
mycochromomy or mycochromology then be 
the study of fungal pigments and dyes? 
Though the number of mushrooms tried 
for color has steadily increased over the 
years, there are still many untried species. 
Your part of the world, perhaps your own 
backyard, may harbor one. I invite you to 
try any mushroom that strikes your fancy. 
It may reward you with fanciful color. O 


Miriam Rice is the director of the Interna- 
tional Mushroom Dye Institute (Box 708, 
Mendocino, CA 95460), whose purpose is 
to support and encourage research in mush- 
room dyeing. The Fourth International Fungi 
and Fiber Symposium and Exhibition will 
be held January 11-15, 1988, in Mendo- 
cino, CA. 
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Gilding the Lily 
Embroidery stitches 
in Victorian crazy quilts 


by Margaret Horton 


Pe rusaders traipsing home from the 

Middle East in the 12th century 
, were comforted by fancy new un- 

_ derwear. Thick quilted garments 
like those the Saracens borrowed from In- 
dia or China must have made pleasant pad- 
ding under the uncomfortable armor. Dur- 
ing the 14th century in western Europe, 
similar padding provided warm bedcovers. 

In America, such cozy quilts were espe- 
cially needed, for the early settlers had no 
flocks of sheep to supply wool for blankets. 
Fabric was so scarce that women hoarded 
every scrap. They patched and repatched 
old quilts, and to avoid waste when mak- 
ing new ones, they pieced scraps together 
higgledy-piggledy. These early “crazy quilts” 
were definitely the poor relations of the 
usual bed furnishings, born of necessity 
and drab in appearance. 

By the 19th century, American-made fab- 
ric was plentiful. Women didn’t give up 
the tradition and sociability of quiltmak- 
ing, however, although the patterns be- 
came more formal. Then, in the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century, crazy patchwork 
was revived, not as a necessity, but so snip- 
pets of rich velvets, silks, and brocades 
from sumptuous garments could be used 
up and enjoyed. In addition to clothing 
scraps, fancy ribbons and even men’s hat- 
bands found their way into crazy quilts. 
Both of these have the advantage of not 
needing their edges turned under. 

Vivid colors—the results of new dyes— 
also enlivened the pieced concoctions. These 
new colors satisfied the Victorian craving 
for novelty, but they were harsh and gar- 
ish compared with the soft, natural dyes. 
Mauves, purples, and deep reds in particu- 
lar appear in crazy quilts. 

Not content with the richness of texture 
and color of the fabrics, Victorian ladies 
further embellished their patchwork with 
embroidery, frequently using gold-colored 
silk thread, so the quilts became as opu- 
lent as “scrambled eggs” on a naval uni- 
form. Two types of embroidery were used. 
The larger patches often contain embroi- 
dered designs. Initials or monograms are 
often prominent, near the center of the 
quilts. Sometimes there are several, pre- 
sumably of the various ladies who worked 
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Elaborate embroidery outlines the patches of this “Opera Singer’s Crazy Quilt,” ca. 1893. 67 in. 





by 70 in. Permanent collection of the Museum of American Folk Art; gift of Margaret Cavigga. 


on the quilt or of family members. Among 
the countless other motifs are flowers, ani- 
mals, and symbols of a special family in- 
terest, such as sports, music, or religion. 
Verses or short epigrams and prayers fre- 
quently appear on quilts. Although these 
cameos are often elaborate in design, the 
stitchery itself is usually simple, relying 
mainly on satin and outline stitches, giv- 
ing the impression of needle painting. Large 
patches may also contain appliquéd figures 
secured with blanket stitches. 

The second type of embroidery consists 
of decorative stitching along the joins of 
patches. It is this I find most interesting. 
Sometimes a single stitch (such as herring- 


bone or feather) and color are used for the 
whole quilt, but often there are more. Al- 
though these edgings seem complex, they 
are usually worked with a few basic stitches, 
which zip along in no time. Herringbone, 
feather, and blanKet stitches are the main- 
stays; outline, chain, and cross-stitches ap- 
pear, as well as arrangements of straight 
stitches. The drawing on the facing page 
shows a variety of the stitches used. 

The ingenuity involved in adapting simple 
stitches and concocting combinations is fas- 
cinating. There may be several lines of stitch- 
ery and many different-colored threads along 
each join. My mind boggled at the work in 
these crazy quilts until I realized that the 
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Embroidery stitches for crazy quilts 







Blanket stitch 


Variations 
XxXxX *K 
x KX 


4 
0 


iil stitch Arrowhead 





stitchery, although flamboyant, is not es- 
pecially skillful or time-consuming. 

Crazy quilts were sometimes assembled 
in one piece but more often were made in 
separate units—squares or rectangles of 
12 in. to 18 in. These small units were 
easier to handle—more agreeable for work- 
ing in the drawing room. The pieces were 
sometimes seamed together directly, pro- 
ducing interesting breaks in the crazy pat- 
tern, or joined in both directions with sash- 
ing strips, which are narrow strips of a 
single fabric. Plain, colored borders, usually 
of velvet, were often added. 

Most of the decorative stitchery was done 
after the piecing of each unit was com- 
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Feather stitch 
Variations 





Lazy daisy stitch 


oe 


Fly stitch 





plete, but sometimes fancy stitches served 
to sew down patches, particularly ribbons, 
hatbands, or other pieces with woven edges 
that did not need their edges turned un- 
der. The edges of bulky fabrics, like velvet, 
were sometimes left raw and covered by 
embroidery—often a closely worked blan- 
Ket stitch. 

Because of the many bulky seams and 
the greater weight of some of these rich 
velvets and brocades, crazy patchwork was 
not quilted but tied to its lining. Alternative- 
ly, the layers were secured by the seams 
joining separately made units. Mostly the 
work was not padded, so the pieces are 
really coverlets, not quilts. 


Piecing a crazy quit 
The Victorians sometimes joined 
straight-edged pieces with simple running 
stitches. Stiff or thick fabrics and 
irregularly shaped patches were handsewn 
to a foundation of muslin or scrap 
fabric, their raw edges turned under as the 
work progressed. This method made 
assembly easier and helped prevent 
irregular or bias-cut pieces from 
stretching in use. Individual patches of 
delicate fabric were lined with batiste or 
another stabilizing fabric before assembly. 
In the interest of economy, the oldest 
Victorian crazy quilts sometimes had 
newspaper foundations. The newspaper 
was usually torn away when the piecing 
was complete but sometimes was left to 
give the quilt extra body and warmth. Old 
letters provided a firmer foundation; one 
from the South contained some interesting 
reading from Confederate generals! 
An alternate piecing method that’s 
quick and easy to do by machine is to 
first baste a right-angled patch right 
side up to a corner of the foundation, as in 
the drawing below. Laundered, 
unbleached muslin provides a firm 
foundation. Place a second patch face 
down over the first and straight-stitch | 
along the edge through both patches 
and the foundation. Turn the second. 
patch right side up, and add others in 
the same way. Whether you do the piecing 
by hand or machine, you must turn 
under curved edges and any remaining’ 
raw edges before blindstitching, 
machine-topstitching, or embroidering 
them to the foundation. — MUI. 


Machine piecing 


Baste right-angled patch 
to corner of foundation. - 






Machine-stitch 
second patch to 
edge, right sides 
together. Fold 
patch down. 


Foundation ie 


Crazy quilts were very popular in their time. 
Manufacturers sold bundles of sumptuous 
scraps specifically for patchwork, some al- 
ready painted or embroidered. These quilts 
are typically Victorian—rich and showy— 
yet simple to work. They were often smaller 
than bed-size and were used as show-off 
lap robes or throws. Queen Victoria had a 
crazy quilt draped over her piano. Sup- 
posedly everybody had one, yet an old South- 
ern lady who once owned a crazy quilt told 
me, “It was a status symbol, for how many 
families could afford velvets and brocades?”U 


Margaret Horton is a needlework designer, 
instructor, and lecturer in Atlanta, GA. 
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How Madame Gres 


Sculpts with Fabric 





Her simple shapes, bias-draped and pleated, 
have made her the grande dame of elegance 


by Arlene Cooper 


bef =e couture salon of Alix Grés is lo- 
=. cated in a lovely old Parisian build- 
ing on the rue de la Paix, overlook- 
ing the Place Vend6éme. I enter Mai- 
son Grés from an elevator off a 
courtyard: All is white, serene, austere, ele- 
gant, with high ceilings and large windows. 
The elevator is flanked by niches into which 
life-sized classical] sculptures of women have 
been set. I wait on a white leather sofa for 
Madame Grés to descend from the atelier. 
She has the walk and carriage of a middle- 
aged woman, and while she is inches shorter 
than my own 5 ft. 2% in., she conveys 
none of the frailty one reads about. Her 
face is lively, her eyes really wonderful. 
She is wearing her usual turban and an an- 
gora-jersey skirt and sweater over a cash- 
mere turtleneck. Her voice is full, rather 
low. As she enters the room, she issues a 
reminder: She has only 15 minutes to spare 
before meeting a client. She doesn’t make 
herself comfortable when she sits down to 
my right, on the edge of the sofa. In 19 
minutes, she'll be gone, murmuring regrets. 

I have traveled to wintry Paris in April, 
having submitted in advance the questions 
I intend to ask Madame Grés. A shy and 
fiercely private person, her aversion to in- 
terviews is well known. Forewarned of the 
brevity of the interview, I dare ask only 
about her design process and how she works 
with fabric. Her desire to accommodate me 
is evident in her answers. 

Madame Grés’s fame rests mainly on the 
draped and pleated silk-jersey or chiffon 
evening gowns in the classical mode that 
she has been creating for over 50 years. 
Her work is known for its prodigious use of 
luxury fabrics in a personal method that is 
both time- and labor-intensive and virtual- 
ly impossible to copy, but her work pro- 
vides inspiration for anyone who makes 
clothes and loves fabric. 





Her career—Madame Grés was born to a 
bourgeois Parisian family. Her father was 
an industrialist named Barton. (Both Alix 
and Grés are assumed names; Alix was in- 
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vented to replace a detested first name 
and years later Grés was borrowed from 
her husband—an anagram for his given name, 
which he used for his work as a sculptor.) 
She was brought up strictly and as a child 
was taught dance, music, and art, especial- 
ly sculpture. She dreamed of becoming a 
sculptress, but that was not considered prop- 
er for a girl at that time, so she turned to 
making what she called “living sculptures” 
and thus started dressmaking, she says, 
“without knowing it.” The improvisational 
nature that characterizes so much of Ma- 
dame Grés’s work thus had early roots. 
She began watching and emulating the 
work of a family friend who was employed 
at a fashion house. After sketching and 
studying cutting for three months, Madame 
Grés began making toiles (draped and sewn 
fabric patterns) to earn her living. Because 
of her original, sculptural approach, her 
designs sold very well. Encouraged by a 
well-connected friend of the family, she 
showed the toiles to the Commissionaires 
of the Chambre Syndicale, and although 
she burst into tears of nervousness before 
them, they were impressed enough to per- 
mit her to establish herself as a couturiére. 
In 1934, with the same family friend as a 
business partner, she opened Alix Barton 
Couture at 83, rue de Faubourg St. Honoré. 
Her work was greeted with enthusiasm. 
The March 1934 issue of Parts Vogue car- 
ried an advertisement announcing the open- 
ing, and in May L’Art et la Mode featured 
an Alix gown and evening coat on its cover. 
The first collections consisted of daywear 
and satin or brocade evening gowns. It was 
not until her third collection, when Ma- 
dame Grés had been inspired by the beau- 
ty of a silk-jersey fabric she had ordered, 
that the draped and pleated evening gowns 
for which she is best known first appeared. 
Her unique approach to dressmaking led 
to meteoric success. Her innovations pro- 
duced clothes of exceptional beauty, prized 
for their sumptuous fabrics, their good taste 
and originality, their great simplicity, and 
their enhancement of the wearer. “No wom- 


an is physically perfect,” she says, “nor is 
she perfectly hopeless. Each has her own 
share of beauty... .I like to make a body 
look beautiful, to enhance its qualities, to 
make a waist look thinner, a bust higher; I 
want people to guess about the shape un- 
derneath.” Small wonder that her designs 
were sought by wealthy, fashionable women. 
In 1941 she left Maison Alix and fled 
wartime Paris with her infant daughter. 
When she returned in 1942, she was per- 
suaded by Lucien Lelong, then president of 
the Chambre Syndicale, to open her own 
couture house. Maison Grés opened at 1, 
rue de la Paix, and Madame Grés’s 1942 
collection was in the French national col- 
ors: red, white, and blue. It was closed by 
the Germans for a time during World War II, 
but Maison Grés is still at the rue de la 
Paix address (although her July 1986 col- 
lection was shown at the Jacques Esterel 
showroom on rue de Faubourg St. Honoré). 
Today, as 50 years ago, Alix Grés herself 
produces her couture collections. It is she 
who works with the fabric manufacturers. 
At the beginning of each season they bring 
samples of their new collections to her and 
she selects what she likes. She is then pre- 
sented with books of samples, from which 
she narrows down her choices, and the 
fabrics are delivered to the workroom. It is 
she who decides what the collection will 
include—a process of inspiration rather than 
of planning; she who drapes the fabric on 
live models, makes the toiles, and super- 
vises the workroom staff and fittings. And 
it is she who travels with the collection to 
New York and Tokyo to ensure that her de- 
voted clients have access to her clothes. 
Madame Grés’s contribution to haute cou- 
ture is a legacy of timeless clothes. What 
every sewer can learn from her is an aware- 
ness of the special qualities of each fabric, 
plus a willingness to experiment and use 
fabric in unconventional ways that enhance 
its essence. One need not be an expert 
dressmaker; a beginner may improvise too, 
as Madame Grés herself suggests. “What I 
was doing was new,” she told Ingrid Bleich- 
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roeder in an interview. “I didn’t know the 
métier—sewing, cutting. Ignorance is a very 
important thing—it has purity and inno- 
cence. It leads you to try things that others 
wouldn’t dare attempt. In the beginning 
there were minor inconveniences: The dress 
would look magnifique, but I wouldn’t know 
if the poor lady would be able to lift an 
arm or sit down all evening.” 


Her approach— Alix Grés’s passion for fabric 
and her aversion to cutting it are as central 
to her work as is her background as a sculp- 
tress. In an interview with Ben Brantley 
(Women’s Wear Daily, November 7, 1979), 
she said, “From the beginning I didn’t 
want to do what others were doing in any 
way; I wasn’t able to because I didn’t have 
the Knowledge. That was one reason I took 
the material and worked directly on it. I 
used the knowledge I had, which was sculp- 
ture.” Although she considers essential the 
presence of a live model on whom to drape, 
while in the mountains during the war, she 
made her own dummies with hay, some 
wood, and a tin. She bought fabric from 
the market and continued to drape clothes. 

She told Bleichroeder: “By touching a 
piece of fabric. . ., it is possible to know its 
soul, its character. While I drape a manne- 
quin with silk, it reacts between my hands, 
and I try to understand and judge its reac- 
tions. Thus, I give a dress | create the line 
and form the fabric itself wishes to take. 
.. . By touching it [the fabric], | know what 
Iam doing, but I can’t make it do what it 
doesn’t want to do. There is a complicity, 
like a perfect marriage.” 

Madame Greés speaks with great pleasure 
of the extraordinary fabrics that used to be 
made in Europe. In 1938, for instance, Bian- 
chini produced a gold-and-silver silk lamé 
with Persian miniatures at the rate of a 
few inches per day. When haute couture 
was very important, she says, the fabrics 
were exclusive to each house, but now only 
the manufacturers of ready-to-wear clothes 
command enough yardage to justify the 
production of exclusives. 

An extra-wide silk jersey became known 
as “Alix jersey” in honor of Madame Grés 
because she was the first to use it for dresses 
rather than underwear and because she 
was instrumental in its development. Ma- 
dame Grés told me that both Monsieur Cal- 
combet and Monsieur Rodier, jersey manu- 
facturers, used to tease her during the height 
of her popularity by asserting that she used 
enough jersey to surround the world. Later 
she would be equally innovative in her use 
of faille, taffeta (which she draped and 
puffed), and djersakasha, a cashmere jer- 
sey, which was the predecessor of angora 


Here, in one of her more formal, close-fitting 
garments, which she made in the ’50s, Ma- 
dame Gres has draped and puffed taffeta to 
create a cocktail dress that she calls “paper- 
taffeta.” Photo courtesy of L’Officiel de la Cou- 
ture et de la Mode. 
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jersey. Djersakasha was woven as a tube, so 
Madame Grés could use it without seams. 
Before it becomes a Grés design, fabric is 
draped into pleats, folds, or smooth areas 
and then stitched into place, usually with 
X-like tacking stitches. Only then is it cut. 
“The cutting process is all-important,” Ma- 
dame Greés says. “When preparing a collec- 
tion, I always use up three pairs of scissors.” 
Ordinarily, the entire process is executed 
first on a toile Madame Grés makes her- 
self, which is then fitted and pinned on a 
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mannequin. Madame Gres is unique in her 
limiting of the number of seams. “I have 
always respected the body structure and 
the natural movement of a given material. 
I limit the number of seams in order to 
give a better impression of freedom, of sup- 
pleness of the silhouette.” 

The next step is fitting the garment fab- 
ric itself on a live model. Then the piece is 
sent to the appropriate workshop for as- 
sembly and finish sewing: one for tailored 
clothes like coats and suits, two others 
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called the “soft” workshops for dresses, even- 
ing gowns, and so forth. 


Her designs and constructions—The tech- 
nique of constructing clothes with pieces 
cut on the bias was devised by Madeleine 
Vionnet in 1926. It led to simplified forms 
of dress that conformed to the curves of 
the body. By the early 1930s, when Alix 
Gres began her couture career, it was the 
prevailing mode in both haute couture and 
preét-a-perter (ready-to-wear). Madame Grés 
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The turquoise angora-jersey ensemble (facing page, left) inspired the 
author to research the work of Alix Gres. Simple rectangular shapes 
and bias construction are among the designer’s signature traits. The 
skirt and cape were made from six rectangles of about the same size. 
The ethnic influences that repeat throughout Madame Gres’s career 
can be seen in the harem pants of the grape angora-jersey ensemble 
(facing page, right). The cape is made up of a large and a small rectan- 
gle joined at the shoulders; the harem pants are a length of fabric pleat- 
ed at one end and triple-darted at the other. The cherry-red wooljersey 
cowl at left is made up of one rectangular piece of fabric, as shown in 





made the technique her own and became 
one of its greatest advocates. Even through 
the 1960s and 1970s, when very structured 
and highly constructed boxy clothes were 
prevalent, she continued to work with the 
bias technique, modifying and reworking 
earlier experiments. Her pieces were cut 
on the bias or on the straight grain and 
used on the bias. The bias-cut dresses of 
the 1930s followed the lines of the figure, 
but Madame Gres also found ways to use 
bias to skim the body rather than cling to it. 
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Many of the designs of Madame Greés are 
based on simple concepts. Those familiar 
with Dorothy Burnham’s book Cut My Cote 
and the work of Max Tilke will recognize 
the relationship of Grés’s pieces to regional 
costume. Both have a high regard for fab- 
ric and a desire to use a loom width with 
the least possible amount of desecration. 

The turquoise angora-jersey ensemble 
shown in the left photo on the facing page 
and in the top drawing above is different 
in every respect from the labor-intensive 
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Cherry-red wool-jersey cowl cape 


the bottom drawing below. Openings for the hands are at the hem. 
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gowns that were for me synonymous with 
the name Alix Grés. The gowns are formal, 
body-hugging, and of very light, smooth 
silk jersey; this simple ensemble is infor- 
mal, body-skimming, and of a heavier, tex- 
tured jersey. I love it for both its tactile ap- 
peal and its economy of design. 

The skirt and cape were constructed from 
six almost-square rectangles of nearly equal 
size. The skirt consists of two rectangles, 
and a corner of each rectangle has been 
cut away in a curve to form the waist. The 
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Alix Gres. Photo by her daughter. 


A panel of cartridge pleating is attached to 
the top of the lined bodice of this gray-blue 
dress and 1s left open at the sides. The overlap 
conceals the hook-and-eye closure at the V of 
the neckline. More pleating is attached with 
twill tape at the hipline and stitched to the 
skirt a few inches below the hipline. The pleats 
then open to give the skirt its fullness. 
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two rectangles are then seamed on each 
side of the waist with a zipper inset into 
the left side seam, and the waistline is fin- 
ished with self-binding. The rectangles are 
cut on the straight grain so that the bias 
points fall at the center front and center 
back. The cape is constructed of four rec- 
tangles and is fashioned on the same prin- 
ciple as the skirt: cut on the straight grain 
with curved cutouts at the corners for the 
neck. Since the cutouts are attached to a 
self-fabric neckband, they are given darts 
or eased so that they conform to the round- 
ness of the shoulders. The hook-and-eye 
closure is at the left side of the neck, and 
the four bias points fall at the center front, 
the center back, and the sides. The pieces 
are hemmed all around, except where they 
are seamed for 8 in. on the right shoulder 
and 14 in. on the left shoulder and at cen- 
ter back. Madame Greés’s seams are usually 
pressed open and hand-finished with over- 
cast stitching, while hems are frequently 
narrow and machine-stitched. 

In addition to its use of straight-grain 
pieces on the bias, the ensemble, dating 
back to the ’70s, illustrates another impor- 
tant Gres trait: the creative reworking 
throughout her career of a single theme—in 
this instance, capes. In October of 1934, 
the publication Femmina heralded, “We will 
have capes... .” It featured an Alix ensem- 
ble of a gray cape over a gray jersey blouse 
and black satin skirt from the second Alix 
collection. The same issue also featured 
cape-and-skirt ensembles by other design- 
ers; Alix Grés was not unique in designing 
them. She was, however, unique in con- 
tinuing to design them throughout her ca- 
reer without regard to whether they were 
in fashion at any given moment. Indeed, 
Madame Gres’s best work to this day has 
remained apart from fashion trends. 

In the grape-colored angora-jersey ensem- 
ble shown in the right photo on page 52, 
the large rectangle at the back drapes around 
and is sewn to a small rectangle at the 
front in two places to form shoulders and a 
neck opening. Ethnic influences appear of- 
ten in the work of Madame Greés. A 1935 
Harper’s Bazaar featured an Alix “Arabi- 
an” gown “with an oriental trouser skirt 
through which you thrust your burnished 
toes.” This trouser skirt bears a striking re- 
semblance to the wrap harem pants from 
the grape-colored angora-jersey ensemble. 
The pants are a slightly shaped length of 
fabric pleated at one end and triple-darted 
at each side of the other, drawn through 
the legs and fastened at the waist with 
narrow cloth bands. 

The cherry-red wool-jersey cowl shown 
in the photo on page 53 is another of those 
simple once-you-know-what’s-happening de- 
signs, but in fact, its construction is most 
difficult to analyze. The garment is made 
up of one very slightly shaped rectangular 
length of fabric. Its front, which has open- 
ings for the hands at the hem, can be 
draped high or cowled low. The one seam 


is on a diagonal in the back, and the re- 
sulting bias point falls low at the center 
back (see bottom drawing, page 53). 

It’s impossible to discuss the designs of 
Madame Greés without also discussing one 
of her signature details: pleating. The bod- 
ice of the gray-blue dress shown at left is 
on the bias in front, with a draped asym- 
metrical V-neckline and narrow dolman 
sleeves. Attached to the lined bodice is a 
panel of cartridge pleating that begins above 
the bustline, forming the top of a heart 
shape, and extends to below the bust. The 
pleated bust panel is stitched to the bodice 
at its top and is open at both sides. The 
overlap of the applied panel conceals the 
hook-and-eye front closure that begins at 
the V of the neckline and continues on the 
left to the hipline. From the bottom of the 
bust, a V-shaped inset extends to the hip- 
line, where the cartridge pleating repeats. 
The V-shaped inset is stitched at the right 
and open at the left side. The pleating, 
which is on the straight grain, is attached 
with twill tape a few inches below the hip- 
line, stitched to the skirt 3 in. to 4 in. be- 
low the attachment, and then released, giv- 
ing the skirt its fullness in front. The back 
neckline has a characteristic Grés V-shape. 

In the right-hand photo on the facing 
page and in the drawing is a garment that 
is gathered at the shoulder, created for 
Diana Vreeland, and made of a variegated 
black-and-white-striped lightweight silk. The 
drama of the dress is enhanced by the way 
in which the striped fabric emphasizes the 
straight grain and bias. In the usual Grés 
manner, the gathers at the shoulder are 
stitched to a ribbon attached inside the 
shoulder seam. 

Sometimes, for special clients like Diana 
Vreeland, Madame Grés deviates from her 
practice of making a toile first and works 
directly in the garment fabric. A bolt of 
cloth is brought in and unrolled, a corner 
of the cloth is tucked into the client’s bra 
and pinned in place, and the draping pro- 
cess begins. With inimitable enthusiasm, 
Vreeland speaks about a Gres fitting. She 
adores being fitted, is in “another world” 
during a fitting, and always learns from 
the process. According to her, being fitted 
by Madame Gres is so extraordinary be- 
cause an original garment is actually cre- 
ated on the body. O 


Arlene Cooper, costume and textile histor- 
an, was assistant for the “Dance” exhibi- 
tion, which is on view at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art through September 6. The 
garment at right on the facing page is 
from the collection of the Fashion Institute 
of Technology (FIT); all other garments are 
from the Costume Institute of the Metro- 
politan Museum. All photos by Brian Gu- 
lick, unless otherwise noted. Anyone who is 
interested in more of the work of Alix Gres 
should see L’Art de Madame Gres (Tokyo: 
Bunka Publishing Bureau, 1980. Edited by 
Sahoko Hata). 
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Above, this striped dress of natural-and-brouon 
fleece has one major seam up the back on the 
left side, incorporating the closure. Auxiliary 
seams at the shoulders and across the back 
yoke allow for ease. The garment at right was 
made for Diana Vreeland. The striped silk 
fabric ts gathered at the shoulder. The graph- 
ic visual impact is enhanced by the strategic 
use of straight-grain and bias-cut fabric. 
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Diana Vreeland’‘s 
striped silk dress 
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Weaving 
in the Desert 





How Bedouin women 
make a loom, using 


sticks and rebars 


by Janet Doub Erickson 


palm basket piled with balls 
of yarn caught my eye as I 
wandered out of range of the 
a” * scruffy camels hobbled in a 
Sony hollow, where the Friday market had 
gathered. It was visiting season in the bar- 
ren Eastern Province of Saudi Arabia, when 
sparse spring rains had brought sprigs of 
green and delicately tinted wildflowers 
blooming out of the sandy plains. Across 
the rolling dunes were vans, pickup trucks, 
and Mercedes sedans drawn up around low, 
black, goat-hair tents. Each cluster marked 
the campsite of an extended family, as- 
sembled to renew tribal bonds and loyalty 
to Bedouin tradition, amidst the rapid mod- 
ernization of their oil-rich kingdom. 

This Friday market at Nariyah, near the 
Kuwait border, was famous for its camels, 
sheep, and goats. I had been advised to 
also look for Bedouin weavers who might 
come to sell rugs, camel bags, and other 
trappings. As I was examining the balls of 
soft handspun yarns, I noticed several thick 
rolls of carpet stacked back in the shad- 
ows. A black-masked Bedouin woman un- 
rolled at my feet a starkly patterned black, 
white, and red fabric. It glowed brilliantly 
in the sunlight. It was breathtaking. She 
unrolled another longer, narrower rug, then 





a shorter one. They were longitudinally 
striped in a soft, heavy-textured warp-faced 
weave, with spots of weft brought to the 
surface to create pattern. I am not much 
good at haggling, but soon we had agreed 
on a price of 300 Saudi riyal, about $100, 
for the longest and brightest carpet. 

The Bedouin woman said yes, she had 
woven the rugs—she and her sisters, her 
mother, and her daughters were all weavers. 
She showed us some fleece they were card- 
ing, the balls of yarn they had spun, and 
their long-shanked spindle with a small 
plywood disc at the bottom. Some of their 
yarn was spun from sheep’s wool; some, 
like mohair, was from the family’s long- 
haired goats; and one small, soft ball was 
camel hair. The woman wouldn't sell me 
any yarn, for a reason I didn’t understand. 
But there was much that I never did un- 
derstand in that austerely beautiful place. 

We were living in a new community of 
expatriates and Arabian professionals, where 
in time I became acquainted with several 
Bedouin weavers. Finally, a weaver agreed 
to demonstrate her techniques for a group 
of us expatriate women. 

Mrs. Gosabi and her young helper, Selwa, 
arrived early in the morning, while the 
walled garden was still shadowed and cool. 


The unassembled loom consisted of half a 
dozen lengths of steel rebar (reinforcing 
rods for concrete construction) with an eye 
bent into one end of each, 3-ft.-long ex- 
broomsticks, and a short piece of smooth, 
silvery driftwood. The rest of the equip- 
ment consisted of a basket of assorted yarns, 
a cone of white twine, a crochet hook, and 
a few loose bricks from the garden wall. 
Selwa planted two rebars firmly in the 
sand about 8 ft. apart and placed parallel 
lengths of broomstick through the hooks 
in each rebar. Then she began to wind her 
warp directly around these broomstick 
beams. Working in a figure-eight pattern, 
she first wound on a few strands of white 
for the border; then some red, some black, 
more red; then a narrow band of beige to 
form a center stripe, more red, black, red, 
and white again for the other border. My 
friend Munirah recalled that as a small girl 
she had run back and forth to wind warp 
for her grandmother, and it had taken a 
very long time because her grandmother’s 
warps were much longer than our sample. 
Bedouin weavings are usually narrow—less 


This warp-faced fabric is a 6-ft. camel band, 
woven from handspun goat hair by nomadic 
Bedouin women. Photo by Michele Russell. 
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than 30 in. For wide rugs, two or more 
lengths are sewn together. 

Under Mrs. Gosabi’s direction, Selwa now 
pushed another pair of rebars into the sand 
to keep the broomstick beams parallel and 
to even out the tension on the warp. They 
adjusted the beams so the warp lay a few 
inches above the sand, inserted a stick near 
the rear beam, and moved it up close to 
the front beam to form the cross. They tied 
a loose lease around the top set of warp 
threads. Another pair of hooked rebars plant- 
ed two handspans back from the front beam 
supported the heddle bar. 

The cone of white twine now appeared in 
Mrs. Gosabi’s nimble fingers. Starting with 
a knot around the heddle bar on the right 
side, she made a loop down under the first 
warp thread and brought the twine up over 
the bar. Then she continued making hed- 
dle loops around each strand of the top 
layer of warp, ending with another knot at 
the left side. An ample woman, Mrs. Go- 
sabi displayed enviable suppleness as she 
knelt, sat, and bent to arrange her loom. 
Conservative Saudi women do not like to 
be photographed, but Mrs. Gosabi and Selwa 
did not object to my making drawings. 

Mrs. Gosabi left her heddle loops fairly 
loose, and as work progressed they evened 
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out nicely. After she gave a few more ten- 
sion-adjusting tugs to the warp beams and 
added a brick to brace a rebar that had be- 
come wobbly in the sand, she was ready to 
weave. She sat crossed-legged before the 
front warp beam, using her toes to sepa- 
rate the contrary threads as she pressed on 
alternate layers of warp to form the sheds. 
Her driftwood stick was just the right width 
to hold open the shed while she slid a 
small ball of brown weft through. Turned 
flat, the stick became her beater bar, and 
she pounded each new thread into the fab- 
ric. She made it all look simple. 

We Westerners were delighted and wanted 
to try using our fingers and toes to weave. 
Mrs. Gosabi accepted some tea while an ex- 
perienced and talented weaver from Scot- 
land Knelt to weave. Her knees gave out 
long before her interest, and she had to 
yield her place to stretch her legs. Confi- 
dent of my agility, I assumed a half-lotus 
position and began to lay in a weft. Though 
the yarn was thick, I managed only about a 
quarter of an inch. The bending forward to 
lean on the warp to open a shed, the side- 
ways stretching, and the two-handed beat- 
ing required muscles I never knew I had. 
My legs became numb, and I, too, gave up. 
Mrs. Gosabi and Selwa laughed and con- 


Desert women sit on the ground to spin and 
weave. Eyes bent in iron rods support the 
loom’s heddle bar. A flat stick holds open the 
shed and serves to beat the weft into the cloth. 


fessed to having an unfair advantage: Chairs 
being rare in Bedouin households, they’d 
grown up sitting on the ground. 

Our cloth grew in spurts, slowly when we 
were at work, quickly when Mrs. Gosabi or 
Selwa took over. Our admiration for our 
Bedouin weaving teachers grew as we came 
to appreciate the depth of their ingenuity 
in combining available materials with imagi- 
nation and skill to produce useful and beau- 
tiful fabrics. These weavers are contempo- 
rary practitioners of ancient techniques, 
and their skills have been shaped by their 
nomadic life on the fringes of the desert. 
Honored for the comfort of their warm rugs 
and wind-taming tent walls and for the 
strength of their indispensable storage bags 
and camel trappings, they also create beauty 
for themselves and their families. I was re- 
minded of my husband’s conversation with 
the Saudi manager of a huge petrochemi- 
cal plant that had just started production 
nearby. “What would happen,” my husband 
asked, “if your government’s industrial de- 
velopment plans were to go awry?” The 
Saudi replied, “We came out of the desert. 
We can go back into it tomorrow, with our 
camels and our goats, and survive.” O 


Janet Erickson lives in St. Johnsbury, VT. 











Making 


Sense 


of Interfacing 


Clothes stretch in different ways—so do interfacings. 
How to match the inside to the outside. 


by Margaret Deck Komives 


n interfacing is a layer of fab- 
ric between the facing and 
j outer layer of a garment. Its 
“»- “» purpose is to add any needed 
firmness, strength, or stability, while add- 
ing as little bulk as possible. 

Interfacings are used on collars, neck- 
lines, hems, facings, cuffs, pockets, button 
or buttonhole areas, waistbands, or on any 
other area the sewer chooses to reinforce. 
Any fabric can serve as an interfacing if it 
helps achieve the desired results, but in 
most cases it pays to take advantage of the 
lower cost and special properties of prod- 
ucts designed specifically to be interfac- 
ings. These are either fusible (attached by 
steam and pressing) or sewn in place. They’re 
available in four basic fabric structures. 

Woven interfacings feel good to the touch, 
drape well, are strong and resilient, and 
stretch most in the bias direction. Readily 
available brands are Acro, Veriform, Shape- 
well, and Armo Press, and there are fusible 
and sew-in versions of some of these. 

Nonwoven interfacings are fiber webs, 
similar to paper or felt. If the fibers are 
laid parallel to each other, the fabric is sta- 
ble along that grain; in the other direction, 
it is less stable and will stretch (second 
photo, facing page). Examples of this struc- 
ture are fusibles like Easy-Shaper, Stretch- 
Ease, and Pellon Sheer Blenders, and sew- 
in Pellon for sheers. If the fibers are strewn 
helter-skelter, the result is an all-bias in- 
terfacing (third photo), which can be cut 
and stretched in any direction. Examples 





of this are all-bias sew-in Pellon and fusi- 
bles, Pel-Aire and Sof-Shape. 

Knit wnterfacings (fourth photo), most of 
which are fusible, are softer and more flexi- 
ble than wovens or nonwovens and can 
stretch in all directions—mostly in the cross- 
wise direction. Every fusible knit purchased 
should be tested on a swatch of garment 
fabric, as lots vary. Even within the same 
brand some will add more firmness than 
others. Easy-Knit is the best known, and 
my students and I have often used it on 
loosely woven, extremely ravelly fabrics by 
fusing it to an entire piece of fabric before 
cutting. This results in a bonded, but still 
flexible, fabric. 

Weft-insertion interfacings (fifth photo) 
are relatively new and could be described 
as woven knits, as they consist of cross- 
wise (weft) yarns held together by length- 
wise lines of warp knitting. This structure 
combines the softness of knitting with the 
stability of weaving: lengthwise stability, 
some crosswise give, and bias stretch. They 
are more supple than wovens when fused, 
yet give a surprising feeling of substance to 
the fabric to which they are applied. Armo 
Weft and Suit-Shape are the best-known 
brands. Whisper Weft is lighter in weight 
than either of these but gives a firmer 
hand because of the closeness of its fibers. 


Basic rules—When your're using interfac- 
ings, there are a few rules you should follow: 

Preshrink all interfacings. (I'm from Mis- 
souri.) To find out which interfacings to 


preshrink, one of our instructors conduct- 
ed a controlled experiment with large sam- 
ples and made up a table listing the re- 
sults. Almost all shrank. She then repeated 
the tests, and the next group shrank dif- 
ferently. Some that hadn’t shrunk the first 
time did so the second time. Don’t take 
any chances—preshrink all interfacings. 

Fusibles can be placed folded in hot wa- 
ter, left to soak about half an hour, and 
then drained on a towel and laid out on 
nylon carpeting to dry. Handle gently so 
the fusing agent isn’t dislodged, taking care 
not to wrinkle them too much. Fusibles 
can be further shrunk if an iron is held 
about an inch above the interfacing and 
the entire piece is steamed. You can pre- 
shrink sew-ins by hand- or machine-washing 
them on the delicate cycle. If you plan to 
have the garment dry-cleaned, you just have 
to steam-press them, but I give mine the 
same treatment as fusibles. 

It is important to remember that both 
cotton fabrics and interfacings can continue 
to shrink by small amounts even after sev- 
eral washings. To avoid “bubbling” (the re- 
sult of different shrinkage rates between 
fabric and fusible after fusing), don’t use 
fusibles on 100% cotton fabrics, and use 
caution with 100% cotton fusibles, like 
Shape-Flex, Shapewell, Fusible P-91, and 
Kuffner, avoiding them entirely with 
smooth, closely woven fabrics, which will 
reveal the slightest change. 

The interfacing shouldn't alter the char- 
acteristics of the fashion fabric. Smooth 





fabrics must remain smooth. Except for de- 
tail areas (buttonholes, pockets, etc.), stretchy 
fabrics should retain their stretch. Soft fab- 
rics should not become crisp. 

The interfacing shouldn’t interfere wiih 
the fabric’s care requirements. If the fabric 
is permanent-press, the interfacing should 
be too, but we also use permanent-press in- 
terfacings in 100% cotton or linen fabrics. 

Interface the outer layer of fabric—an 
upper collar, outer cuff, etc.—for a smoother 
result and to prevent the seam allowance 
from shadowing through. Fuse to the whole 
piece; the interfacing should end at a seam 
or fold line, not short of it, to prevent 
shadowing where the interfacing ends. It is 
almost always apparent when a fusible stops 
in the middle of a garment section, if only 
because the two parts move differently. 

Seam allowances in nonwovens can be 
trimmed more closely than in wovens. If a 
woven is trimmed to much less than ¥% in., 
it is likely to pull loose unless it is handled 
carefully and then topstitched. 

Always test a fusible on a swatch before 
fusing it to a garment section. The fusing 
process itself generally adds firmness be- 
yond the weight of the interfacing. 

Keep a record of your finished garments. 
I use 3 x 5 cards, on which I place a swatch 
of fabric and indicate the interfacing used, 
the fiber content, care instructions if needed, 
and comments. If the interfacing proves 
the test of time, or fails it, I won’t have to 
take the garment apart to see which inter- 
facing I used. A set of test swatches of ba- 
sic fabrics fused to a variety of appropriate 
interfacings is also helpful to have on hand. 
See drawing on page 61. 

If the fashion fabric is sufficiently firm 
and the design doesn’t require additional 
support, don’t interface. Small pieces of 
interfacing can be placed behind button 
and buttonhole areas; any excess can be 
trimmed away after these are complete. 


How to apply interfacings—A fusible re- 
quires heat, moisture, and very firm pres- 
sure applied with an iron with a metal sole- 
plate. After carefully positioning the inter- 
facing on the fashion fabric, wrong sides 
together, we use a double layer of white 
wrapping tissue as a press cloth. We then 
spray a good mist of water over the paper 
and press with the iron on a wool setting. 
It is important not to slide the iron and to 
hold it in each position for 15 full seconds. 

When the interfacing is entirely fused, 
with the tissue still in place, smooth the 
area by gently sliding the iron over it. Then 
press again from the fabric side. We mark 
“UP” on the tissue so it won’t get reversed 
later and transfer any resin that has seeped 
through to the iron, though it’s easily re- 
moved with denatured alcohol. Allow the 
fabric to dry and cool] thoroughly before re- 
moving it from the ironing board. 

Knit interfacings present fusing problems, 
but they are worth dealing with for the 
sake of the soft, flexible effects they pro- 
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vide. If you want to try bonding to a ravelly 
fabric, do so before cutting, piecing the 
narrow interfacing carefully as necessary. 
One of our students fused knit interfacing 
to two jacket fronts after cutting and found 
they varied in length by an inch when fin- 
ished. Because of this irregular shrinkage 
and because the flexibility of knits can 
make them difficult to handle, we avoid 
fusing to any large areas after cutting. You 
can deal with small cutout pieces by align- 
ing the fabric and interfacing underneath 
the actual pattern, correcting the grain and 
shape before you fuse. Dry-press through 
the pattern to hold in place, and then re- 
move the pattern and fuse permanently. 

Sew-in interfacings are applied to the 
garment by some form of basting until per- 
manent stitching fastens them securely. 
Speed-basting notions like glue stick or 
basting tape can be used if desired. We'd 
rather hand-baste than machine-baste. The 
time you save machine-basting you later 
spend removing the stitches, and while 
youre hand-basting, you can shape the fab- 
ric by letting it and the interfacing fold 
over your hand or Knee as you baste the 
layers together. Actually, by fusing over a 
ham or a seam roll, you can also shape 
while fusing. You can establish lapel rolls 
by fusing flat up to the roll line, folding 
the lapel and interfacing over at the roll 
line, and fusing in the new position. 


Making the choice—Sew-in interfacings do 
take more time to apply, but they may 
hold up better than fusibles after many 
washings and wearings. On the other hand, 
on topstitched garment details like pocket 
flaps, fusibles will usually give better re- 
sults because fabric distortion and pucker- 
ing are eliminated. Some fabrics, such as 
velvets, velveteens, and corduroys, can be 
beautifully fused if pressed on a needle 
board. We have had good results with weft 
insertions on the these fabrics. 

Whether or not you’re fusing, here are 
several considerations that are applicable 
to every choice: 

First of all, the stretch capability of the 
interfacing should be matched with the 
need for stretch in the garment. I refer to 
it as the need for flex. The front band of a 
blouse or shirt needs no flex, because it 
lies flat against the body. A cuff needs 
one-way flex around the arm, as does a col- 
lar stand around the neck. A collar or French 
cuff, which will bend around and over as 
well, will require a two-way flex, as you 
can see in the drawing at top left, page 60. 
These requirements correspond neatly with 
the kinds of stretch found in interfacings. 
In other words, no flex requires the stable 


Six interfacing structures are shown at 
right, two times actual size. Lengthwise grain 
ts top to bottom. Arrows indicate direction of 
greatest flexibility. The structure of the mate- 
rial determines how each type of interfacing 
wul stretch. 
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Fuse a patch to sew-in with a 1/8-in. seam 
allowance at neckline only. 


grain of the interfacing; one-way flex needs 
a little stretch, such as in the cross grain 
of a woven or a knit; and two-way flex 
should always be cut in the direction of 
the greatest stretch so it will flex smooth- 
ly. For wovens and weft insertions, this is 
on the bias. Fusible interfacings that allow 
a generous two-way flex are Sof-Shape and 
Pel-Aire—both all-bias—and Easy-Knit. A 
medium weight all-bias Pellon will also 
work well. If more firmness is desired, as 
in a Shirt collar, a woven sew-in like Veri- 
form or Sta-Shape, cut on the bias, could 
be the answer. For even more stiffness Shirt- 
Fuse or Shirtailor can be applied just to 
the collar points of the sew-in interfacing, 
as shown in the above drawing at bottom 
left. This will provide the stiffness desired 
in the points without the danger of bub- 
bling and leave the rest of the collar flexible. 

Second, consider the “see-through” prob- 
lem. Some fabrics, because of either their 
construction or color, will alter in appear- 
ance when interfaced. There are a few col- 
ored fusibles, called Sheer Blenders, that 
work well but are not all-bias. Polyester or- 
ganza is more flexible and is available in a 
wider array of colors. It is permanent-press 
and can be cut on the bias for collars. We 
use it for voile, chiffon, and georgette. If 
organza seems too heavy, there’s chiffon. 
For more body, polyester or nylon organdy 
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How to interface facings 


At fold line 
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At seam line 
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can be used. Our experience has been that 
nylon fabrics wrinkle more than polyester 
fabrics of the same type; check before you 
buy. For batiste, we’ve used the lightweight 
Armo Press. A double layer of net or tulle 
can also be used if their structure does not 
show through. This has worked well on 
button-down collars for my husband, par- 
ticularly in summer-weight fabrics. For silks, 
silk organza gives beautiful results. Finally, 
don’t ignore the possibilities of the fabric 
itself as an interfacing if there is no pat- 
tern to shadow through. Extending a seam 
allowance can serve nicely to interface an 
area, especially if it’s not very large, like a 
front band or a narrow cuff. 

Third, the weight and drape of the inter- 
facing should be compatible with the fab- 
ric. You can determine this by draping the 
fabric over a variety of interfacings, re- 
membering that fusing will add firmness. 

Last, consider the appearance of the fab- 
ric surface. A very smooth-surfaced fabric 
makes the choice of an interfacing more 
difficult because it is not forgiving. Run a 
test; then examine the results in a variety 
of lights. A crinkled fabric will probably be 
better interfaced with a sew-in so the sur- 
face will not be flattened, but a soft fabric, 
like crepe de chine, can also have its sur- 
face distorted by a sew-in interfacing that’s 
too firm. 


How to finish inside facing edges 
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Seam allowances—-The more bulk we can 
eliminate in the construction of a garment, 
the smoother the results will be. The entire 
seam allowance of an interfacing can be 
eliminated if the seam is to be topstitched 
or if the interfacing is fusible and is placed 
just up to the stitching lines. However, often 
in handling, the carefully cut interfacing 
will fall slightly off the intended line. 

In my classes, I suggest to students that 
they leave the seam allowance on fusible in- 
terfacing and pull it away after fusing and 
stitching, except in the case of corners, 
which can be cut off at an angle. This may 
sound like heresy, but it’s safe and usually 
works, especially if the interfacing is pulled 
away before it is trimmed. We've found 
that this technique works fairly well with 
weft insertions and fusible knits, depend- 
ing on the fabric fused to, and we have no 
problems at all with fusible nonwovens. 
Trim seam allowances to 4 in. for the lay- 
er just under the outer part of the gar- 
ment, ¥ in. for the next layer, and trim 
just less than ¥% in. for woven sew-ins. 
Trim fusibles and nonwovens to the stitch- 
ing. If you choose to remove the interfac- 
ing seam allowance before you do the fus- 
ing, lay the semitransparent interfacing over 
the pattern before cutting, and trace the 
desired cutting line from the pattern with 
a soft-lead pencil. 
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Construction details—Most garments have 
facings. Their construction usually deter- 
mines how they should be interfaced. If 
the interfacing is to lie up against a fold of 
fabric, as in an attached facing, there will 
be no seam allowance to conceal—-no shad- 
owing to prevent. In this case, a fusible ap- 
plied to the facing will give very satisfac- 
tory results and is the easiest to use (see 
drawing at top center, facing page). 

If you prefer a sew-in, apply it to either 
the facing or the garment proper, basting 
to the fold line. When the garment is fin- 
ished, the buttons and buttonholes can be 
depended on to hold it in place. Tiny, per- 
manent hand stitches are often recommend- 
ed, but these invariably show on fine fabrics. 

If there is a separate facing, a sew-in ap- 
plied to the garment proper would be a 
wiser choice, as fusing to the facing wouldn't 
cover the seam bulk, and, in most cases, 
fusing to the garment would require the 
whole front to be interfaced. Lying between 
the outer layer of fabric and the seam allow- 
ances, a sew-in will prevent any shadowing 
and give a smooth surface (see drawing at 
bottom center, facing page). 

Fora lapel, where both garment and fac- 
ing should be without shadowing, the solu- 
tion often is to interface both with a layer 
of lightweight, probably sew-in, interfac- 
ing. A textured or print fabric probably 
wouldn't show as much seam shadowing as 
a smooth, solid color, so an all-bias fusible 
might work well on the lapel side. See 
right-hand drawings on the facing page for 
ways to finish the inside edge of the facing. 

To back an entire one-piece cuff, we use 
a Sheer-weight sew-in, and since the inter- 
facing folds right along with the cuff, it 
stays in place nicely. With a two piece cuff, 
we baste a sew-in, or, if we can safely do 
so, apply a fusible to the outer layer. 

There are many interfacings that have 
not been mentioned here, and new ones 
are always appearing. Test them for stretch, 
see-through, and compatibility with your 
fabric, and compare them with the more 
familiar ones. That’s how we discovered 
Shape-Up. Among the newest products, it’s 
a nonwoven structure referred to as spun- 
lace, fusible, very supple and surprisingly 
smooth after application to the fabric (see 
bottom photo, page 59). Tailor’s Touch is 
another spun-lace product. 

Quality is important. Compared with the 
total fabric cost, the cost of interfacing 
will be minimal, even if it’s silk organza. A 
poorly interfaced area can severely detract 
from an otherwise beautiful garment. Keep 
experimenting, file those experiments, save 
test swatches, be flexible, and the compli- 
ments will keep coming in. 


Margaret Deck Komives taught sewing tech- 
niques in the St. Louis public schools be- 
fore moving to the North Campus of the 
Milwaukee Area Technical College. She and 
her sewing students don’t believe anything 
until they’ve tested it. 
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When fusing fails 


by David Page Coffin 

Fusing interfacings is an industrial 
technique that home sewers have 
borrowed. The problems started right 
there. Factories can set their precise, 
consistent fusing machines for exactly 
the right temperature, pressure, 
moisture, and time, while home 

sewers can be sure only about how long 
they try to fuse. A 90-lb. sewer who is 
using a new steam iron will inevitably 
get different results than a 180-lb. sewer 
who is using an old, inaccurate dry iron 
and a wet press cloth. If the heat’s too 
low, the time needs to increase, vice 
versa, and so on. 

The solution? The same one industry 
relies on: careful testing. Make a swatch, 
as Shown in the drawing below. What to 
look for when testing? A fusible should be 
hard to pull off. If it’s not, your 
technique is at fault. Insufficient pressure 
is the most common problem. Try 
lowering your ironing board so you can 
really lean on it, but don’t put more 
pressure on the heel than on the toe of 
the iron. Home economists who work 
for interfacing companies favor heavy- 
duty steam irons like the VaporSimac 
and the Hi-Steam, and they think press 
cloths are likely to be too wet or too 
dry, but an evenly damp cloth is better 
than erratic steaming. Surprisingly, 
some find that the small presses, like the 
Elnapress, provide inadequate pressure, 
though the large area is a plus. If resin 
comes through the front, either the 
heat’s too high or the interfacing’s too 
heavy. Bubbling? Preshrink, as 
described on page 58. All instructions say 
“preshrunk” because manufacturers are 


How to make a test swatch 
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Leave a few inches of unfused in- 
terfacing hanging free for easy iden- 
tification in the future. 


afraid you'll mishandle their products. 
The last resort, and a good place to 
start, is to write or call the interfacing 
manufacturers for information. Here are 
their addresses, along with those of two 
mail-order sources: 


Crown Textile Company 
Armo Division 

1412 Bdwy. 

New York, NY 10018 
(212) 391-5880 


Pellon Company Limited Partnership 
Consumer Products Department 

119 W. 40th St. 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 391-6300 


Stacy Industries Inc. 
Consumer Products Division 
Box 395 

Wood-Ridge, NJ 07075 

(201) 779-1121 


Staple Sewing Aids 
141 Lanza Ave. 
Garfield, NJ 07026 
1-800-631-3820 


Newark Dressmaker Supply 

Box 2448 

Lehigh Valley, PA 18001 

(215) 837-7500 

Good mail-order source. Call or write 
for free catalog. 


G Street Fabrics 

11854 Rockville Pike 

Rockville, MD 20852 

(301) 231-8998 

Send $1 and a large, self-addressed 
envelope for their interfacing list. 


Fold to test effect in 
garment—two layers 
fashion fabric, one 
layer interfacing. 





Fold in opposite direction and bend to 
test flexibility. If you get sharp folds in- 
stead of a smooth bend, try a lighter in- 
terfacing; also bend on bias. 
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Double Lives 


Can you love your “work” when it’s your “job”? 


by Joanne Mattera 





After working in industry one year, Patsy Allen (right) found the courage to pursue her quiltmaking career. “Deco Pinwheel IT” (above) by Patsy 
Allen, 77 in. by 76 in., cotton top and back, polyester filling. Photos by Steve Budman. 
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» atsy Allen lived a double life. 
» By day she styled jacquard 
fabrics at a large North Caro- 
lina mill. Nights and week- 
-_ ends she made quilts in her 

studio at home. “My job” is how she re- 
ferred to her industry position; “my work” 
is how she described her after-five endeavors. 

Allen is not alone. Most artists find there 
is no “work” without a “job,” at least at 
some point in their lives. While making art 
may be very fulfilling, it often does not pay 
the rent. Teaching has been the traditional 
route to financial stability, but artists have 
tackled everything from selling yarn to paint- 
ing signs, from typing to tending bar. For 
textile artists, an alternative is to work in 
the textile industry, where their experi- 
ence with color, design, fiber, and fabrics 
is highly valued and well paid. 

Yet, many artists in industry find their 
jobs so demanding that coming home at 
night to a weaving loom or quilting frame 
produces frustration. Their studios remain 
empty while they recharge for the next 
day. There is little time and energy to pro- 
duce the very work that would eliminate 
the need for that job. But having a steady, 
substantial income frees artists to produce 
experimental work—something they might 
not do if they were executing only client- 
directed commissions on a tight schedule. 

Here are the stories of three textile art- 
ists who have worked in the mills while 
working in their studios. One has stayed in 
industry. One has left. The third has switched 
to free-lancing. Their experiences provide 
insight into the advantages, as well as the 
disadvantages, of leading double lives. 






Patsy Allen 
With an exhibition résumé three pages long, 
Patsy Allen, 36, did not lack professional 
exposure. Her prize-winning quilts had been 
in both juried and invitational shows, in- 
cluding the prestigious Quilt Nationals in 
this country and touring exhibitions in Ja- 
pan, France, and Switzerland. Allen’s bril- 
liantly colored, spatially sophisticated de- 
signs showed up regularly in craft and tex- 
tile publications, and she enjoyed a well- 
deserved reputation. 

“For all that success, I wasn’t making a 
decent living,” says the Greensboro, NC, 
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artist. “People liked my work, but they 
weren't buying a lot of it.” 

To augment her income, Allen free-lanced 
as a textile designer and was paid on a roy- 
alty basis. A weaver for seven years before 
turning to quiltmaking in 1980, she drew 
upon her handweaving background to sell 
fabric designs to such mills as Culp, Wam- 
sutta, and Collins & Aikman. 

“I learned enough basics in school—pat- 
tern drafting and weave construction—to 
get into the industry,” says Allen, who has 
a B.F.A. in design from the University of 
North Carolina. She credits courses in tex- 
tile and fashion history with enabling her 
to create historically accurate designs. 

In December of 1984, discouraged with 
the slow sales of her quilts, she took a full- 
time position as a jacquard stylist with 
Collins & Aikman, commuting 65 miles to 
Roxborough, NC, each day. “It’s not a job I 
would have pursued on my own,” she says. 
“I had assumed that if you didn’t have ex- 
tensive technical background, you couldn’t 
get a styling job in the industry. But it 
turns out that the company was interested 
in me for my color and design background.” 

As a stylist, Allen often traveled to New 
York to meet with textile designers and 
chose the designs to be put into produc- 
tion. Back at the mill, she selected the col- 
ors and weave patterns that transformed 
the paper design into power-loomed uphol- 
stery fabric for recreational vehicles. 

While she relied in part on color services, 
Allen Knew the projected hues, tints, and 
tones for seasonal fashion were not always 
appropriate for the RV trade, so she trusted 
her instincts. “I chose the colors I thought 
would work, but the customers’ needs came 
first. If they didn’t want sophisticated col- 
or, I didn’t use it. You find yourself in a 
similar position doing commissions,” she 
says. “As long as you want to sell it, you're 
going to have to make some compromises.” 

Compromises, it turns out, between her 
job and her work finally forced her to leave 
Collins & Aikman after a year. “I was frus- 
trated,” Allen says. “I was working all the 
time but not accumulating much of my 
own work. And when you feel so strongly 
that you are an artist and you have to do 
your work, you feel a lot of pressure to get 
it done.” 

“It was scary,” she admits, but the cour- 
age to leave her high-paying job came as 
an indirect result of the job itself. “When I 
started working at Collins & Aikman, I made 
the decision that since I had less time to 
devote to my quilts, ’'d charge more for 
them. I doubled the price and actually sold 
more.” Her wholesale prices, about $2,000 
to $3,000 (or about $100/sq. ft.), used to be 
her retail prices. “I’m shooting high,” she 
says. And why not? She took in over $25,000 
in 1986, which is less than she was making 
at Collins & Aikman but over twice what 
she had previously made on her own. 

“Before I took the industry job I was 
free-lancing and teaching. I wasn’t really 


hustling my work. Now I am,” says Allen. 
“I got into the industry because I believed 
people who said, ‘You can’t make a living 
with your work.’ But ve changed my way 
of thinking. I Know I can.” For Patsy Allen, 
the best thing about being in the industry 
was getting out. 


Nancy Guay 

For Nancy Guay, the best thing about work- 
ing in the industry is the challenging envi- 
ronment and the opportunity to travel. She 
is part of a three-person design team that 
selects, styles, and colors for Weave Corpo- 
ration, a small, Manhattan-based mill that 
produces natural-fiber jacquards. 

Three or four times a year Guay and her 
colleagues leave their Madison Avenue of- 
fices for Italy, France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many to purchase fabric designs. “We take 
that artwork to our mill in Pennsylvania 
and explain to the technicians how it should 
be translated into cloth: the kinds of yarns, 
textures, weaves, and colors to use.” 

Responsible for two lines a year for the 
furniture trade and a steady business sup- 
plying jobbers, Guay and her colleagues 
produce about 400 patterns a year, each of 
which may have between three and ten 
colorways. “We don’t get our egos involved 
in the fabric,” she says. “One of us may buy 
a design, another may choose the weaves, 
and another may color it.” 

Like Allen, Guay was propelled into in- 
dustry by financial distress in 1980. “I had 
a studio in Boston, and things were going 
pretty well,” she recalls. “Then I got sick 
and was in bed for a year. Even though I 
had some substantial commissions, the ill- 
ness nearly wiped me out financially. I 
never wanted to go through that again.” 

With her remaining few dollars, Guay 
decided to give herself one more year to 
make art. “If I didn’t do well enough, I was 
going to check out of the business,” she 
says. She produced a substantial body of 
work and showed it to critical acclaim at 
shows in the United States and Europe, 
“but the fact is that I didn’t make very 
much money, and I had used up the last of 
my resources,” admits Guay. “I found my- 
self in the position of having to get a job.” 

Although she liked teaching, the salaries 
were too low. She found what she wanted—a 
good salary, travel, and work in textiles 
and color—at Mast Industries in Woburn, 
MA, the manufacturing arm of The Limited 
stores. There she styled knits and oversaw 
their production in Hong Kong and Japan. 
Her preparation for the position was a dec- 
ade of varied experience: She had studied 
textiles at Skidmore College, worked as a 
handweaver for Jack Lenor Larsen, designed 
textiles for John Meyer, received a grad- 
uate degree in graphics from the University 
of Wisconsin, and researched design in Fin- 
land before setting up a studio in Boston 
and taking on architectural commissions. 

Ultimately, however, Guay says it was 
“common sense” that gave her the ability 
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Nancy Guay, shown above at right in the New York design studio of Weave Corporation, consid- 
ers common sense the essential requirement for working in industry. Above, detail of untitled 
pleat weave by Nancy Guay, in wool, copper gimp, and copper wire. Photo courtesy of the artist. 
Photo at right by the author. 
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to tackle an industry job. “I was sent to the 
Orient two days after I got to Mast. The 
kinds of questions I had to ask myself, and 
answer, were: Is the armhole right? Is the 
sleeve too long? Do I like the way this fits? 
You learn on the job,” she says. 

After a year of 14-hour days at Mast, 
Guay felt compelled to move on. She relo- 
cated to New York—“where the jobs are”’— 
and worked for Boris Kroll before settling 
in at Weave Corporation in 1985. Looking 
back, she feels she would have gone into 
industry even if she hadn’t gotten sick. “It 
might have taken a year or two longer, but 
I would have done it. I had reached the 
point where I was living alone and working 
alone and felt disconnected from the rest 
of the adult world.” She needed “some sort 
of injection from the outside,” she says. “It 
doesn’t matter if it’s having a baby or tak- 
ing a trip. Studio artists need something 
that provides texture in their lives.” 

“The only regret I have about working in 
industry is that I have very little time to 
do my own work,” says the 40-year-old art- 
ist, who has had pieces purchased by the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City 
and is represented by the Modern Master 
Tapestries gallery, also in New York City. 

For Guay, working a double shift—week- 
ends and evenings after work—has been 
artistically liberating, in spite of her limit- 
ed output. Although known for her light- 
reflective hangings with copper wire, My- 
lar, and gold gimp, Guay has recently been 
making modestly scaled wooden-dowel sculp- 
tures painted with gouache and acrylic. 
“I’m using my knowledge of textiles for in- 
dustry, while my own work is uninhibited. 
I don’t care if people don’t buy my work,” 
she says happily. “I don’t even care if they 
don’t see it.” 
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Pat Kinsella 
Ask Pat Kinsella how to get a job in indus- 
try, and she’ll tell you how she did it: 
“Look for an apartment.” On her second 
day in Manhattan, in 1983, Kinsella called 
a textile designer to ask if there was rental 
space in her building. The designer knew 
of no vacancies but had heard of an open- 
ing for a sample weaver at Westwood, Inc. 
Kinsella called Westwood and said, “Hi, 
I’m a weaver.” The woman on the other 
end responded, “Great, come right over.” 
Kinsella soon became assistant designer 
at the firm, a custom-fabric house for wom- 
en’s moderate-to-better sportswear fabrics, 
with a retail line for home sewers. En- 
sconced in a 7th Avenue studio with a de- 
sign partner, three sample weavers, and an 
AVL computer-aided loom, Kinsella pro- 
duced from 30 to S50 designs a week, of 
which she estimates 10% were put into 
production on looms here and in Italy. 
“The most difficult thing for me as a de- 
signer was to delegate the weaving to some- 
one else,” Kinsella says. “My background 
as a weaver is hands on, so it was not easy 
to have someone else work out my designs.” 
As required for the fashion industry, Kin- 
sella worked well in advance of the season. 
Fabrics for fall 1986 were designed in the 
spring of 1985 and woven in late summer. 
Color selections were based on customers’ 
needs and expectations. Color services pro- 
vided the trends, but Kinsella relied on 
her aesthetic sense and a “feel” for the 
tone and mood of each season. “What you 
have to think about is this: What’s in fash- 
ion? What colors are good? And, ultimate- 
ly, would somebody want to wear it?” 
There was little in Kinsella’s background, 
save a love of fabric and an understanding 
of how it is constructed, to prepare her for 
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the job. “I was never interested in func- 
tional fabric,” says the 33-year-old artist, 
who in 1976 received a B.F.A. in Textile 
Arts from the California College of Arts 
and Crafts (CCAC) and an M.F.A. in Fibers 
from Cranbrook in 1981. “I was interested 
in imagery. The fabrics I deal with in in- 
dustry are about hand and construction.” 

Kinsella recalls a class at CCAC in which 
instructor Trude Guermonprez handed out 
magnifying glasses for analyzing fabric struc- 
tures. “I remember thinking, ‘What on earth 
will I ever use these for?’ As it turns out, I 
use them every day. At Westwood a client 
would come in with a swatch she wanted 
reproduced or reinterpreted, or maybe I'd 
have to analyze a jacquard weave and re- 
work it for a harness loom.” 

But the courses in art and design history 
have served Kinsella best. “You can learn 
the technical stuff easily enough,” she says, 
“but because of my training, when I see an 
Art Nouveau design I know where those 
curves came from. That training has also 
given me the resources to develop a more 
informed way of designing.” 

For Kinsella, whose wall hangings are 
patterned by an intricate hand manipula- 
tion of warp and weft, her job at Westwood 
and her work were vastly different. “It’s all 
fabric,” she says, “but other than that they 
are very separate things. At work I could 
use only so many threads in a repeat, only 
so many colors in the fill. And there was 
little time to stay with one idea. I had to 
keep moving. If one design didn’t work 
out, I hoped the next one would.” Also, the 
job at Westwood was a collaborative effort. 

In her own work, Kinsella makes what- 
ever she wants. She is not financially de- 
pendent on the sale of these pieces, so she 
doesn’t need to make aesthetic compro- 








Pat Kinsella (above) divides the time she spends 
in her Prato, Italy, studio between freelance 
and personal work. “Arabesque” (left) by Pat 
Kinsella, 48 in. by 37 in., cotton. Photo courtesy 
of the artist. Above photo by Don Kinsella, cour- 
tesy of the artist. 





mises. She does no commissions, prefer- 
ring to create for exhibitions. If she were 
working full time on her own work, she 
could produce about a piece a month; limited 
to nights and weekends, she feels fortu- 
nate to complete three pieces a year. “I 
spend a lot of time in nontextile activity: 
business correspondence, sending slides, 
writing résumés,” she says. “Also, being 
creatively involved with fabric all day, some- 
times the last thing I want to do at night is 
sit down at the loom.” 

Kinsella has found personal as well as 
professional benefits in her double life. Dur- 
ing one of her trips to Italy to work with 
mill technicians in Prato, outside Florence, 
she met an Italian textile designer. In No- 
vember of 1985 she left her job at Westwood 
to marry him and take up residence there, 
the center of the Italian textile industry, 
where, according to Kinsella, the entire 
community is involved in making cloth. 

Kinsella now free-lances jacquard designs 
for upholstery and fashion designs. “I’m 
learning as I go,” she says. She still weaves 
her own hangings and is cultivating exhi- 
bition possibilities in New York. “When I 
was in school I studied textile history, and 
most of the fabrics I looked at were utili- 
tarian. I viewed them abstractly, as struc- 
tures, because I was making art,” she says. 

“The situation I’m in now is closer to the 
one that produced those fabrics, in which 
weavers respond to fashion, to people’s 
needs. So I have a different understanding 
of textile history now. It’s no longer ab- 
stract. I’m participating in it. And in terms 
of the culture, I wonder which contribu- 
tion I make will be more significant.” O 


Joanne Mattera is a contributing editor of 
Threads magazine. 
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eS ntarsia is to machine Knitters what 
argyle or bobbin Knitting is to hand- 
Knitters and tapestry is to weavers: 

a way of creating large, multicol- 

ored designs with no restrictions on 

the size of a color area or the number of 
colors used. Small, repeating patterns are 
best handled with Fair Isle or slip meth- 
ods, but when a design exceeds your ma- 
chine’s patterning capabilities, produces very 
long floats, or has more than three colors 
in a single row, intarsia may be the answer. 
Three hand-manipulated methods of in- 
tarsia knitting are available on most ma- 
chines: true intarsia, short-row intarsia, and 
slip intarsia. True intarsia knits all parts of 
a design simultaneously, row by row. It’s 
best suited to complex, irregular, and multi- 
colored designs. As short-row and slip ap- 
ply to intarsia, each is best suited to a par- 
ticular kind of design—short-row to diagonal 
shapes, and slip to vertical shapes. Both 
Knit designs one section at a time, linking 
them together later, still by machine, so 
that some sections knit while others hold, 
as Shown in the photos on the facing page. 
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Regardless of the method, the singular 
characteristic of intarsia is the absence of 
floats, or carries, on the reverse of the fab- 
ric. Although some approaches use punch- 
card or electronic-needle selection and dou- 
ble-bed setups, intarsia is usually a single- 
bed, stockinette technique, where the knitter 
follows a precharted design by hand. 

Your primary consideration will be which 
methods can be done on your machine. If 
you don’t have the setting or carriage re- 
quired for true intarsia, slip can handle 
complex designs. Some machines, such as 
the Bond and the Singer/Studio Hobby 100, 
aren’t capable of slipping, however, as they 
don’t have the required cams and levers. 
Some machines catch the yarn when they 
should be slipping, or they require elec- 
tronics to activate the slip cams. The only 
way to know for sure is to try a sample; if it 
can’t be done, you must use short-row or 
true intarsia. The only method all machines 
can do is short-row. The Passap has a unique 
approach to short-row and slip and won't be 
covered here, but the principles are similar 
(see “graduations” in your manual). 


True intarsia 

True intarsia, also called bobbin or tapes- 
try knitting, is done with a specific cam 
setting for intarsia or, on some machines, 
with an intarsia accessory carriage. In either 
case the method is the same. There’s no 
yarn in the carriage—it’s simply used to 
knit the needles back after each row, after 
you have laid the appropriate yarn into 
each of the open needle hooks, overlap- 
ping the yarns between the needles as the 
colors change. Each area has its own yarn 
supply, usually wound onto small bobbins, 
so there is no carrying of yarn from one 
area to the next. When every needle has 
been accounted for, you move the carriage 
across to knit the stitches and line the 
needles up for the next row. 

True intarsia is the most versatile of the 
three methods, being equally efficient for 
all Kinds of designs. It is also the slowest 
and requires the greatest concentration, as 


The elements in Susan Guagliumi’s sweater 
(above) are linked together entirely by short- 
row intarsia. 
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Progressively shorter rows have been knit across the fabric, decreasing Another color is being eet increased over the previous Maa 
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well as the skill to hand-tension yarns that 
aren't fed through the tension masts. If 
your machine can knit true intarsia, the 
accompanying manual will explain the cam 
settings or special preparations necessary. 


Short-row and slip intarsia 
Short row and slip knitting are ways of set- 
ting your machine to hold selected needles 
out of work. Short-row, or partial, knitting 
is a way to knit partially across a row, 
turning back before the end, usually used 
to shape sock heels and shoulder slopes. 
Slip knitting is commonly used to knit one- 
color texture patterns, where selected nee- 
dles are slipped, or not knit, creating deco- 
rative floats. Because most machine manuals 
devote no space to the intarsia applica- 
tions of short-row and slip knitting, many 
machine Knitters are unaware of their de- 
sign potential. If your design involves large 
geometric shapes, one of these methods 
may be more efficient than true intarsia. 
The short-row method and the slip meth- 
od both use the holding position of the 
machine to isolate parts of a design so that 
they can be knit one at a time, and both 
require needle-wrapping techniques to link 
the sections together. Both are done with 
the regular knitting carriage, threaded with 
one color at a time in the usual way. The 
difference is that with short-row intarsia 
the holding position is used for needles 
that will not knit; for slip intarsia, these 
are the needles that will knit. 


An exercise—To see the practical differ- 
ence between these two uses of the hold- 
ing position and to try needle wrapping, 
make a two-color swatch with a vertical 
join, done in both slip and short-row intarsia. 
Thread two colors through your tension 
mast, cast on 40 sts (20 sts on the bulky) 
in the center of the machine, and knit 
about ten rows in the right-hand color, col- 
or #1, ending with the carriage on the right. 

To try slip first, select to holding posi- 
tion the needles for the right half of the 
swatch. Set your cam lever to slip and your 
return levers to knit the needles in hold- 
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ing position, as described in your manual. 
Knit right to left. All needles are now in 
working, or B, position, so you have to re- 
select the same needles to holding position 
to knit back, but first, wrap the yarn from 
the carriage around the first needle to the 
left of center, the next adjacent nonwork- 
ing needle, as shown in the top drawing on 
page 68. The stitch already on the needle 
should stay in front of the latch hook. Knit 
back left to right (remember to reselect 
first), remove color #1, and catch it under 
the right end of the bed, out of the way. 
Rethread with color #2, select to holding 
position the left-hand needles, and knit 
right to left. Reselect, and knit back. Wrap 
the next adjacent needle, unthread, hang 
color #2 on the left end, and repeat from 
the beginning. 

The main things to notice are that, after 
each pass of the carriage, all the needles 
are back to B and thus need to be selected 
again, and that wrapping doesn’t disturb 
the existing stitch or the position of the 
wrapped needle. Also note that it took four 
passes to knit two rows. After a few re- 
peats, try the same thing in short-row. 

To try short-row, don’t cast on a new 
swatch. Just reset the cam to knit and the 
levers to hold the needles in holding posi- 
tion. With the carriage on the right side 
again, this time select to holding position 
the left-hand needles, leaving the others 
in B. Knit right to left. Everything looks 
the same, except the yarn is now lying on 
top of the needles in holding position, and 
the B needles have new stitches. To wrap, 
reposition the yarn so it goes under the 
right-hand end needle in holding position 
and under all the others, as shown in the 
center drawing on page 68. Knit back, and 
notice how this completes the wrapping. 
Change colors and hang the yarn as before. 
Then select the right-hand needles to hold- 
ing position. Now you must return the pre- 
viously knit section to working position. 
Manually place the needles in return posi- 
tion, or C (D on the Brother/Knitking). Knit 
to the left and back again, wrap the adja- 
cent needle, and unthread. 


Two things should be obvious: Wrapped 
needles are in a different position in short- 
row, but wrapping is the same; and it’s un- 
necessary to reselect needles in short-row 
until you change colors. It still takes four 
passes to knit two rows, but selected nee- 
dles stay selected. The temptation to keep 
on knitting in one color is terrific. . .and, 
in fact, there are several ways to do so. The 
only problem is how to join the sections. 

First, you could knit four rows in each 
color, instead of two, wrapping every other 
row as described above, both times on the 
same needle or once on the first needle 
and the next time on the next needle over. 
This is also possible in slip. With certain 
yarns and in certain gauges you may like 
the effect, while sometimes the join is not 
as smooth, but the color changing is cut in 
half. You can see an example on the slip 
swatch in the photo at bottom right on 
page 71. The row counter will show eight 
rows for every four actually knit. 

Another way to keep knitting is to com- 
plete both sections separately without wrap- 
ping and then to sew or crochet closed the 
opening this will create. This gives a beau- 
tiful join but requires that you increase 
one stitch on both sides of the slit to pro- 
vide a seam allowance so the fabric doesn’t 
get narrower as you seam. This means tem- 
porarily shifting over the adjacent non- 
working stitch to its neighboring needle so 
you can increase onto the now-free needle 
as you knit up one side of the split with 
the working needles. Pick up and hang the 
purl loop of the edge stitch onto the free 
needle, and include this extra stitch in the 
shape you are knitting. After the area is 
knit, transfer the extra stitch back onto 
the needle holding the original edge stitch, 
and return the first stitch of the next shape 
to its own needle. Repeat this for all edges 
of your design that will need to be seamed. 

In this exercise there has been little dif- 
ference in efficiency between slip and short- 
row. But in any instance where more nee- 
dles are out of work than in work, as in an 
off-center join or in a pattern with several 
vertical stripes (done sequentially, two or 
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four rows at a time), the advantage is with 
slip because only the needles you are work- 
ing with are selected, not all the ones you're 
not working with. 


Diagonals—Short-row has the advantage by 
far if the design involves a diagonal or 
curved color change. These shapes can be 
knit all at once, with increased or decreased 
edges and no repeated threading and un- 
threading of the carriage, in the same way 
short-row can shape shoulders and sideways 
skirts. Shapes that decrease are knit before 
those that increase and overlap them. 

To see this, return all the needles in 
your swatch to C and knit a few rows of 
color #1, ending with the carriage on the 
right, but don’t change the levers from the 
short-row setting. Put the two needles at 
the left edge into holding position and knit 
one row to the left. Wrap the adjacent non- 
working needle and knit back. Bring two 
more needles into holding position, knit, 
wrap, and knit back this way until you're 
halfway across the swatch, carriage on the 
right. This time, put only one needle into 
holding position, knit to the left, but now 
bring the second needle into holding posi- 
tion, and knit back. This is called automatic 
wrapping; you can do it only in short-row 
knitting and only when youre increasing 
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or decreasing every other row. As you bring 
forward the second needle, take care not 
to unknit the stitch on it. Continue in this 
way until all the needles are in holding po- 
sition, moving your weights so they are al- 
ways under working needles. 

To fill in with color #2, bring the empty 
carriage to the left (no problem with all 
the needles in hold), and return to C the 
first two needles at the left. Knit to the 
right, wrap, and knit back. Repeat until 
youre halfway across again, carriage at left. 
Now, to automatically wrap while increas- 
ing, put three needles into C (return posi- 
tion), knit to the right, and then pull the 
third back to holding position before you 
knit back. When increasing and automatic 
wrapping, always select one more needle 
than you need; when decreasing, select one 
less. Note that a single needle can be re- 
turned to hold on either the carriage side 
or the opposite side, but, if you’re return- 
ing more than one, you must always do so 
when the carriage is on the other side of 
the work, or you'll create a float. 

When you cast off the swatch, you'll see 
that the join of the automatically wrapped 
section looks different from that of the 
manually wrapped one. To see which join 
you prefer, test both methods when you're 
trying new yarns or varying the decrease 
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pattern. Automatic wrapping can be hard- 
er to keep track of than manual wrapping 
until you’ve had some practice. If you don’t 
wrap, you'll get eyelets along the join, as 
in the top swatch on page 70, which can, of 
course, be part of your design, perhaps for 
threading another yarn or ribbon through. 


Other considerations—The short-row meth- 
od can be hard on yarn if the same stitches 
are left in holding position for many rows. 
Top-quality yarns are less likely to fray, 
fuzz, or split, but if you’re using a delicate 
yarn that doesn’t take well to short-row, 
you'll have to try another method. But be- 
fore you give up on short-row, see if your 
machine has removable fabric presser 
brushes. With these removed, you'll reduce 
wear but will probably need more weights 
to keep the stitches firmly on the needles. 

If any part of your design is in Fair Isle 
or tuck stitch, you will have to use short- 
row; punch-card patterning and slip intar- 
sia are incompatible. For more on combin- 
ing intarsia and punch cards, see the right- 
hand center swatch on page 70. 

The final word on any knitting is finishing. 
Don’t be upset by the way your intarsia 
looks as you Knit it. There are apt to be 
yarn tails hanging off the back and prob- 
ably some stitches next to them that look 
uneven or loose. During Knitting, anchor 
and weigh these ends with ordinary spring- 
type clothespins. Work them into the edges 
of the shapes during the finishing—never 
just cut and knot them. As you work them 
in, the design will all come together. 

The only way to learn intarsia knitting is 
to do it. Once you've done a few simple de- 
signs, you'll be equal to any design you can 
chart, either row by row or shape by shape. 


Susan Guagliumi, a knitter and weaver, 1s 
a knitting consultant for Singer and a con- 
tributing editor of Threads magazine. 


sources of supply 

Gauged graph papers are available from 
the following sources, but check your local 
knit shop first: 


The Knittery 

Box 616 

Walker, MN 56484 

The Fairisle Framework (not a graph— 
looks like actual gauged stitches). 


Pat’s Potpourri 

R.R. 6 

Cedar Falls, IA 50613 

Machine Knitter’s Graph Paper (one 
size, divided in 12ths to correspond to 
most punch cards). 


Gail Selfridge 

4 Mansfield St. 

New Haven, CT 06511 

Design Kit (15 different reproducible 
graph papers). 

Elizabeth Zimmermann 

6899 Cary Bluff 

Pittsville, WI 54466 

Knitter’s graph paper (two sizes). 
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Charting intarsia designs 


Any design that ean be drawn 
on graph paper can be knit in 
intarsia. Besides creating 
something from all those 
designs rolling around in your 
imagination, you can work 
from charted needlepoint 
and cross-stitch designs that 
are too large or have too 
many colors for your machine’s 
automatic selection system. 
When drawing a design on 
graph paper, it’s important to 
keep in mind that the squares 
represent stitches, but knit 
stitches aren’t square—knit 
fabric generally has more rows 
than stitches per inch. Unless 
you compensate for this 
proportional difference, your 
charted designs will appear 
squatty when knit. Gauged 
graph papers (see “Sources of 
supply,” facing page) are 
available in sizes comparable 
to knit gauges and thus 
eliminate the need to 
compensate, as shown in the 
charted circles below. If you 
know your rows per inch 


and the height a shape should 


knit, you can easily figure 

out how many rows it will 
require to Knit to size: 

gauge x height = rows. If 
you don’t want to make the 
correction on paper, you can 
compensate for the proportion 
by regularly knitting every 
fifth row twice. 

You can easily convert a 
photo or drawing to graphed 
format with the help ofa 
photocopy machine. First have 
an acetate copy of your 
gauged graph paper made. Any 
good copy center can do this 
cheaply and permanently. 
Enlarge or reduce your 
design if desired, lay the 
acetate grid over the design 
when it is the correct size, and 
copy the two together. The 
resulting print will bea 
gridded version of your 
design, requiring only that you 
decide where to square 
things off, but with the major 
lines clearly defined. 

If your machine has a 
charting attachment, you can 





How to determine the angle of diagonal divisions 


By drawing regular decreases on gauged paper, you can find a variety 
of ways to plot specific angles. Or draw the angle you want, and find 
the regular decrease pattern that comes the closest. To exactly hit a 
specific point, like a shoulder line, it may help to adjust the beginning 
of your diagonal a few rows up or down. 
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the garment pattern without 
worrying about proportion; 
the charting attachment will 
take care of it when you 
select the stitch scale and set 
the row-rotation dial. Once 
you've drawn your design, do a 
dry run-through with no 
yarn to see that everything 
knits as planned. You can 
make corrections right on the 
chart as it rolls through. 
However, when designing 
a sweater with a diagonal 
division, you need to be 
more precise. If you simply 
draw the diagonal on your 
charting attachment and knit 
away, you may find that the 
line has an irregular edge or 
doesn’t end exactly where 
you had planned. You need to 
know just how many 
stitches to decrease and how 
often, which will be 
determined by the number of 
stitches and rows and also 
by the starting and ending 
points you select. In short, 
this is not the time for lazy, 
free-spirited planning. See 


How square 
grids distort 


These charts will 
both knit into the 
same circle because 
both of them have 
the same stitch and 
row counts. 


Gauged grid: 
5 sts x 7 rows 


A sample sweater chart 





the chart at left, below, for an 
analysis of different 
diagonals produced by 
different decrease rates. 

Whichever way you 
approach the design, remember 
that, on the machine, you 
are knitting from the back of 
the stockinette fabric, so 
your chart will be reversed if 
you knit it as drawn. 

Check off each row as it is 
knit; it minimizes mistakes. 
Indicate the placement of 
beads, cables, and other 
manipulations on the chart. 
Across the bottom of it, 
number the spaces to 
correspond with your machine 
needles; up the sides, 
number the rows. The charted 
sweater below will give you 
an idea of how charting can 
help you design. 

Planning an intarsia 
design takes a lot of time. If 
you plan carefully, however, 
the knitting goes faster and 
more smoothly because you 
always know exactly where 
you are. —S.G. 


a 





In this design, charted so that each grid unit equals 2 sts and 2 rows, 
the sleeves are knit sideways to ensure that the stripes meet exactly 
and are the same width at the armhole seams. Note that extra stitches 
have been allowed on both garment and sleeve seams to permit joining 


without interrupting the design. 
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Appropriate 
designs for 
Short-row and 
slip intarsia 


Diagonal stripes—To knit the diagonal 
stripes at top left, use the short-row 
method. Start by decreasing area a for 
your predetermined angle (shown on 
page 69). Each stripe above area a 
requires increasing and decreasing at the 
same time, and, because the stripes are 
parallel, at the same rate per row as area a. 
Start area b, and increase only on the 
right (as seen from the back) until you 
reach the point at which the left edge 
starts to decrease. Now start chanting to 
yourself, “Increase at right, knit, wrap, 
decrease at left, knit, wrap,” until all 
needles are in hold. Areas c and d are 
knit the same way, except that the join 
between them is knit without 

wrapping, creating eyelets. Area e is 
increased at right only. While you’re 
learning, you’ll find manual wraps easier 
to keep track of than automatic wraps. 


Knit/purl designs—Short-row intarsia 
enables you to knit large scale knit/purl 
designs on a single-bed machine. Knit 
area a (swatch at far left) as in the 
swatch above. Then remove the work 
onto waste yarn or a garter bar, turn it 
over, and rehang it. Fill in area b in the 
same color or a contrasting one, as usual. 
You will, of course, be working in the 
opposite direction, but otherwise, there’s 
no difference. When area b is complete, 
flip the knitting over again, and complete 
area c. Any shape that you can isolate 

in this way can be done “backward” 
instead of just in another color. 


Pleats and Fair Isle—To add a pleat 
along a diagonal division, decrease the 
underlying area as usual. Instead of 
short-rowing stripe b (swatch at near 
left), Knit across the entire width by 
returning all of area a’s needles to 
working position. Knit up to eight 
rows (this seems to be the limit fora 
good effect). Then pick up the original 
stitches at the start of area b, and hang 
them back on their needles as if you 
were hanging a hem, as shown in the 
bottom photo. As you fill in area c, area b 
will knit closed, to form the pleat. 

Knitting in Fair Isle with automatic 
selection while you’re short-rowing will 
require special handling. Any needles 
in C position will always knit the 
contrast color whether you or the 
punch card selected them. You will have 
to manually return needles to B 
instead, using an eyelet tool, when you 
are increasing. The manual wrap is 
easier in this case. 


After knitting even for eight rows, Guaghumi 
picks up the first red stitches and rehangs 
them to form a pleat. 


Threads Magazine 


Knitting in Fair Isle will tighten your 
gauge, so you will need a larger stitch 
size for this section. Tuck stitch will 
loosen your gauge. Always make a 
separate gauge swatch for each stitch 
variation you plan in a single piece, and 
note the tension settings. 


Diamonds—Knitting a diamond motif 
requires only that decreased areas be knit 
before increased, overlapping ones, as 
usual, but the sequences are a little more 
complex than any so far described. The 
swatch directly below has been numbered 
to show the sequence. If the motif 
involved is a circle or some other shape 
with both diagonal or curved, and 
vertical edges, the vertical parts can 
easily be done with slip intarsia, as 


Diamonds 
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The floats across the back of the cable crossing, 
shown above, are created as the needles not in 
work are slipped over to create cables. The dif- 
ferent textures at top and bottom result from 
changing yarn color every four rows (bottom), 
and every two rows (top). 
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shown in the left-hand drawing below. A 
complex of shapes, such as in the right- 
hand drawing below, could be short- 
rowed in the sequence shown, or, as 

the complexities increase, may be more 
reasonable to do in bobbin intarsia or 
by a combination of methods. 


Vertical joins/Two-color cables——_The 
swatch at bottom right is done entirely 
in slip intarsia and demonstrates the 
effect of two different vertical joins. 
The bottom half of the sample is knit 
four rows per section, wrapping on the 
first and second needles, as described 
in the text. The top half is knit two 
rows per section. 

To do the cable crossing, remove the 
stitches with a pair of transfer tools, and 


Circles and complex shapes 








Sections 5, 6, and 7 can be done in 
slip because they have vertical joins. 


Vertical joins/Two-color cables 





cross them in the usual manner. 
Wrapping on the row just prior to the 
cable cross is unnecessary and will 
interfere with the cross. After the colors 
cross, you will have needles in the left- 
hand section in the color of the right- 
hand section, and vice versa, which 
you'll need to select at the same time. 
This creates short floats across the 

cable stitches not being knit, as shown in 
the bottom photo at right. Every 
alternate crossing will return the stitches 
to their own side, so you can knit these 
rows as regular vertical divisions. If you 
want purl stitches alongside the cables, 
do them with your ribber or by dropping 
the stitches and relatching them 
backward, as described in all single-bed 
knitting manuals. —S.G. L 
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. y designs come from a 
variety of sources—tex- 
jtile and furniture de- 
Hee signs, collages, everyday 
opjecta I’m more interested in color and 
movement than in texture, and so I use 
flat, nontextural yarns and a plain stocki- 
nette stitch. The sweater shapes are also 
simple. I usually handknit a T-shaped, crew- 
neck pullover with straight armholes and 
sleeve caps; angle the shoulders, using short 
rows; and use a k1/p1 rib for the cuffs, bot- 
tom edge, and neckband. I work mainly in 
cotton or wool, but sometimes I throw ina 
little silk or linen for color or texture. 
Once I have worked out the design and 
color, chosen my yarns, and made up a 
gauge swatch, I chart the design on graph 
paper. This is a time-consuming and te- 
dious process. First I plot the garment out- 
line. Then, working from my original color 
sketch, I lay in the design. Since, as any 
pattern knitter knows, knit stitches are 
not square, I draw the shapes in the design 
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The inside of a sweater is often as interesting 
as the outside. At right is the reverse of “Con- 
structivist-IV,” the sweater shown above. It com- 


slightly taller on the squared paper so that 
the knit shapes will appear as I intended. 
While I'm knitting, I keep a photocopy of 
the chart in front of me and read it as ] 
work, counting and marking down how many 
stitches of each color are needed as I begin 
each row. 

I work with a combination of three well- 
Known techniques for multicolored knit- 
ting. For large areas of color, I use the bob- 
bin method. A separate ball of yarn is nec- 
essary for each color area, and the yarns 
are twisted at the join to lock them on the 
back, as can be seen in the right-hand 
photo below. 

When using two or three colors in a small 
area, I carry the threads as you would for 
Fair Isle designs, holding the dominant color 
in my right hand and the other colors in 
my left hand. Every few stitches, to catch 
long floats, I catch any idle threads into 
the back of the work. I do try to avoid this 
method when I can, because with most 
yarns the caught stitches will show a little 


on the front of the work, and carrying the 
yarn adds bulk. 

Finally, I occasionally use duplicate-stitch 
embroidery for single-stitch dots against a 
contrasting color, or for single-stitch lines, 
which I usually place at the intersection of 
two colors. Duplicate stitches are simply 
worked over existing stitches with a tapestry 
needle and yarn, after the knitting is done. 

When the sweater pieces are complete, I 
weave in all the yarn ends, steam block 
the pieces, hand-sew them together, and 
Knit on the neckband. The entire process, 
from designing to finishing, can take up to 
100 hours. 

My techniques are simple. But, they give 
me the freedom to experiment with shape 
and color and explore my own ideas. O 


Rachel MacHenry is a knitter, dancer, and 
costume designer living in Toronto, Can- 
ada. Her work was exhibited at Conver- 
gence ’86, the biennial conference of the 
Handweaver’s Guild of America. 





bines bobbin knitting, visible at the edges of the 
larger shapes, and Fair Isle knitting, where 
the black yarn, in the shapes zigzagging across 
the lower half of the sweater, has been carried 
across the yellow stitches in between. The sweat- 
ers on the facing page are entitled, from left to 
right, “South American,” because of the South 
American rug designs that inspired ut; “City,” 
with references to Halley’s Comet; and “Active 
Sur plus,” which includes about 25 digital 
watch faces sewn onto the surface and wired 
together to light up at random. The yellow 
sweater awaits a name from its owner. Photos 
by John Pa). 
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Listings are free but must be of broad and direct 
interest to people who work with textiles. Deadline 
for June/July issue (available May 15) is April 10. 


ARIZONA: Telarana Weavers and Spinners Guild. 
Juried biennial, Apr. 27-May 2. Chandler Community 
Center, 125 E. Commonwealth, Chandler. 


CALIFORNIA: Downey Museum of Art. Fiber Struc- 
ture National V, textiles, paper, and mixed media, 
through May 1. 10419 S. Rives Ave., Downey. 

San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. Hopi Art: A 
Century of Continuity and Change, through Apr. 26. 
626 Balboa St., San Francisco. 

California Crafts Museum. Flying Colors, Apr. 18- 
June 2. In museum and throughout Ghirardelli 
Square, 900 N. Point St., San Francisco. 

Cotton Patch Quilters. 2nd Quilt Show, May 16-17. 
Kern County Fairgrounds, Albert S. Goode Auditorium, 
1142 South “P,” Bakersfield. 

Redwood Stitchers. Needle-Art Show, Apr. 3-4. Luther 
Burbank Art & Garden Ctr., 2050 Yulupa, Santa Rosa. 
Orange County Quilters Guild. Quilts of Our Guild, 
Apr. 11-12. Chapman College, 333 N. Glassell, Orange. 
Walnut Creek Civic Arts Glry. Costume: The Intimate 
Art, through mid-April. 1641 Locust St., Walnut Creek. 
Euphrat Gallery. Political Quilts: A Living Tradition, 
through Apr. 19. DeAnza College, Cupertino. 
American Museum of Quilts and Related Arts. Amish 
Quilts from the Esprit Collection, Apr. 7-May 30. 766 S. 
Second St., San Jose. 

Great American Quill Festival. 51 prize-winning quilts 
from the Museum of American Folk Art’s traveling 
show, through Apr. 28. Sacramento Community Con- 
vention Center, Sacramento. 


CONNECTICUT: Brookfield Craft Center. Classes: 
Basketry, quilting, weaving, papermaking, marbling, 
April and May. Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804. 
Greater Hartford Quilt Guild. Hours of Flowers: A 
Quuted Garden Quilt Show, May 9-10. Greater Hartford 
Community College, 1105 Asylum Ave., Hartford. 


GEORGIA: Georgia Mountain Crafts. The Fun Be- 
gins at 32, sculptural fiber baskets, fiber jewelry, and 
wall pieces by Patricia Ross Alexander, May 1-29. Green 
Street Station, 311 Green St., Gainesville. 


HWAWALL: Hawaii Handweavers Hui. WeARTable, ex- 
hibition of handwoven garments, Mar. 31-Apr. 18. Kirsch 
Gallery of Punahou School, Honolulu. 


ILLINOIS: Textile Arts Centre. The Vivid Surface, 
work by Lucy Jahns, Pamela Matiosian, Sally Broad- 
well, Apr. 21-May 22. 916 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 
7th Annual Quilt and Needlework Show. Quilts and 
needlework dating from the 1800s, Apr. 25-26. Quincy 
Senior High School, 3322 Main St. Quincy. 
Northwest Suburban Quilters Guild. Heirlooms: Old 
and New Quilt Show, Apr. 10-11. Sacred Heart of Mary 
High School, 2800 Central Rd., Rolling Meadows. 
Pieces & Patches Quilt Guild. Show, Apr. 4-5. Bal- 
moral Woods Inn, Rt. 394, Crete. 


INDIANA: Indianapolis Museum of Art. Four Dec- 
ades of Fashion, American and European fashion since 
WWII, Apr. 19-June 1. 1200 W. 38th St., Indianapolis. 


IOWA: Paper/Fiber X. Juried competition, through 
Apr. 29, sponsored by Iowa City/Johnson County Arts 
Council. The Arts Ctr., 129 E. Washington, Iowa City. 


KENTUCKY: American Quilter’s Society. 3rd Annu- 
a Quut Show & Contest, Apr. 24-26. Executive Inn Con- 
vention Center, Paducah. 

National Standards Council of American Embroi- 
derers. Needle Expressions ’86 traveling show, Apr. 13- 
May 8. Jackson Gallery of the Kentucky Museum, West- 
ern Kentucky University, Bowling Green. 

Kentucky Heritage Quilt Society. Kentucky Quilts on 
Parade, May 1-9. Ky. Horse Park (north of Lexington). 


MAINE: Maple Hill Gallery. Fiber works by Lissa 
Hunter, Grace Ann Warren, Martha Chatelain, Cyn- 
thia Boyer; May and June. 367 Fore St., Portland. 


MARYLAND: Decorative Arts Forum. Seminar, 
Apr. 25; weaving show, through April. Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown. 


MASSACHUSETTS: The Little Yellow House. Berk- 
shire Quilts and Clothing Workshop, Virginia Avery. 
Five-day workshop, May 17-22. Contact Kay Ney Brun- 
ner, Box 616, Rt. 23, South Egremont, MA 01258. 
The Berkshire Museum. Marguerite and William Zor- 
ach, 1915-18, embroidered tapestries, batiks, and cloth- 
ing, through Apr. 19. 39 South St., Pittsfield. 
Museum of American Textile History. 15th Annual 
Sheep Shearing Festival, May 17. The Old North Andover 
Common, 800 Massachusetts Ave., North Andover. 
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MINNESOTA: The Textile Council of The Minnea po- 
lis Institute of Art. Artwear '87, runway show of wear- 
able art, Zandra Rhodes lecture, seminars, Apr. 8-11; 
American Craft Expo ’87 at St. Paul Civic Center, Apr. 
8-12. Dayton Hudson Gallery, works by Tim Harding, 
through Apr. 20. 2400 3rd Ave. S., Minneapolis. 


NEW JERSEY: Rebecca’s Reel Quilters. Quilt Show 
and Sale, May 1-2. Poricy Park, Oak Hill Rd, Middletown. 


NEW MEXICO: Fuller Lodge Art Center. Textures, 
handmade paper assemblages, Lois Dvorak; weavings, 
Irene Yesley, May 8-31. 2132 Central Ave., Los Alamos. 


NEW YORK: Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Folding Fans, 
through May 31. 2 E. 91st St., NYC. 

Costume Institute of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Dance, men’s and women’s dance clothing from 
the 18th and 19th centuries through the 1960s, through 
Sept. 6. Fifth Ave. at 82nd St., NYC. 

FIT Galleries. 3 Women: The fashion designs of Claire 
McCardell, Madeleine Vionnet, and Rei Kawakubo, 
through Apr. 18. 227 W. 27 ST., NYC. 

Museum of the City of New York. The Best of the Best- 
Dressed List, costumes of the world’s most stylish wom- 
en, through May 10. Fifth Ave. at 103rd St., NYC. 
American Craft Museum. Interlacing: The Elemental 
Fabric, 150 examples, Apr. 11-July 17. 40 W. 53rd, NYC. 
Roberson Center for the Arts and Sciences. 19th- 
and 20th-Century Eastern European Embroideries, 
through Apr. 19. 30 Front St., Binghamton. 

The Niddy Noddy. Spinning workshop, Edna Blackburn, 
Apr. 24-25. 416 Albany Post Rd., Croton-on-Hudson. 
Cortland County Quilters. Quilt show, May 15-16. 
Holiday Inn, Exit 11, Interstate 81, Cortland. 
Towpath Quilt Guild. Towpath I Quilt Show, Apr. 10-11. 
Christian Brothers Academy, Randall Rd. Syracuse. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Penland School of Crafts. Sur- 
face Design with Bird Ross, Apr. 27-May 15. Dept. H5, 
Penland, NC 28765; (704) 765-2359. 

John C. Campbell Folk School. Classes: Rug braiding, 
basketry, weaving, quilting, spinning, dyeing, bobbin 
lace, netting, broom making, April/May. Brasstown, NC 
28902; (704) 837-2775. 

Piedmont Quilters’ Guild. North Carolina Quilt Sym- 
posium/Show, May 27-30. Guilford College, Greensboro. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. Five Centuries of 
Lace, through summer. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA: Handweavers League of Oklahoma. 
Fiberworks ’87, juried exhibit, through Apr. 23. Kirk- 
patrick Ctr. Museum, 2100 N.E. 51st St. Oklahoma City. 


OREGON: Mission Mill Village. Sheep to Shawl/ 
Sweater, plus tatting, rug-braiding, and bobbin-lace dem- 
onstrations, May 24. 1313 Mill St., S.E., Salem. 


PENNSY VANIA: Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science. Three-Dimensional Fabric by Sue Moran, 
through Apr. 11. Student exhibit, Apr. 23-Sept. 4. Gol- 
die Paley Design Ctr., 4200 Henry Ave., Philadelphia. 
Swan Gallery. Fiber exhibition by Marilyn Grisham, 
through April. 132 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. 
Lebanon Quilter’s Guild. 3rd Annual Quilt Show and 
Contest, May 30. Lebanon Area Fairgrounds, Cornwall 
and Evergreen Rds., Lebanon. 

Stitchery ’87 International. Fiberarts’ Guild of Pitts- 
burgh Biennial Exhibition, May 23-June 14. Pittsburgh 
Center for the Arts, 6300 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh. 
Fiber Creations ’87. Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weav- 
ers, through Apr. 11. The Connelly Center & Art Gal- 
lery of Villanova University, Lancaster Ave., Villanova. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of Anthro- 
pology. Lecture: Prehistoric and Contemporary Pueblo 
Textiles, Kate Peck Kent, Apr. 22. Brown Univ., Bristol. 
Wheeler Gallery. Michael James: New Quilts, Apr. 1-28. 
228 Angell St., Providence. 

Narragansett Bay Quilters’ Association. Quilt Show, 
Apr. 11-12. Swift Gym, Gentish Guard Armory and the 
Knowles House, Peirce St., East Greenwich. 


TEXAS: Southwest Craft Center. Workshops: Xerox 
Transfer, Jane Dunnewold, Apr. 4-5; Fiber Criticism, 
Betty Park, May 1. 300 Augusta, San Antonio. 


VIRGINIA: Potomac Craftsmen Gallery. Fiber Gar- 
den, Mar. 31-May 3; Color, Texture, Form, May 13-29. 
Torpedo Factory Art Ctr., 105 N. Union St., Alexandria. 
Festival of Needlework. Juried needlework exhibi- 
tion, May 6-17. Carlyle House, 121 N. Fairfax St., Old 
Town Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON: Tacoma Art Museum. The Art Quilt 
Exhibition, through Apr. 30. 12th & Pacific Ave., Tacoma. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. The Song 
of the Loom: New Traditions in Navajo Weaving, through 


July 31; Turkish Treasures: Highlights from the Collec- 
tion, through summer. 2320 ‘S’ St., N.W. 

Renwick Gallery of the National Museum of Ameri- 
can Art. Quilts from the Indiana Amish, through 
June 7. Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., N.W. 

Women’s Committee of the Smithsonian Associates. 
The Washington Craft Show, Apr. 24-26. Departmental 
Auditorium, 1301 Constitution Ave., N.W. 


WISCONSIN: Madison Weaver’s Guild. Sale, May 2-3, 
Hilldale Mall, Midvale Blvd., Madison; exhibit, May 1-29, 
Lutheran Campus Ctr., 325 N. Mills St., Madison. 
North Shore Quilters’ Guild. Show, May 8. Christ 
Episcopal Church, 5655 N. Lake Dr., Milwaukee. 


CANADA: The Gallery. Riding on the Wind, fiber 
sculpture by Setsuko Piroche, Apr. 15-May 17; Paper: 
Means & End, Andrew Smith and Lois Ellis, May 22- 
June 9. 20 Grand Ave., N., Cambridge, ON. 

Museum of American Folk Art. American Folk Art: 
Expressions of a New Spirit, traveling exhibition, 
through Apr. 26. Art Gallery of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 
Provincial Museum of Alberta. Spring Fashion Show 
of Wearable Art, Apr. 1, Edmonton, AB. 
Harbourfront Craft Studio. Lectures and workshops: 
Lois Walpole, basket artist, Apr. 3; Nance O’Banion, 
textile artist, Apr. 24. York Quay Centre, 235 Queens 
Quay, W., Toronto, ON. 

Tour of Fashion Industries, Toronto and Montreal. 
History, design, manufacturing, Aug. 3-14. Registra- 
tion deadline, May 15. SASE: Sarah Ervin, Box 2850, 
Evergreen, CO 80439. 


OVERSEAS: American Quilt Study Group. Textile 
Study Tour to Suntzerland, France, and Italy, Apr. 19- 
May 1. Concentrates on printed and woven fabrics; vis- 
its to textile museums and print works. AQSG, 105 Mo- 
lino Ave., Mill Valley, CA 94941. 

The Embroiderers’ Guild. One-day courses: April, May, 
June. Apt. 41, Hampton Court Palace, East Molesey, 
Surrey, England KT8 9AU; tel. 01-943-1229. 


COMPETITIONS 

San Francisco Quilters’ Guild. Quilt-block competi- 
tion celebrating the 50th birthday of the Golden Gate 
Bridge, May 10-11, Fort Mason Center. Deadline, Apr. 15. 
SFQG, Box 27002, San Francisco, CA 94127. 
Mendocino Art Center. What to Wear. .or Not: Fune- 
tional Wearables and Beyond, juried show, Aug. 8- 
Sept. 6. Deadline, Apr. 17. 45200 Little Lake St., Box 
765, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

Interweave Press. National handweaving contest: De- 
sign’s on You. Deadline, May 1. Contact Karen Hirmer, 
306 N. Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 80537. 

Fibres Forever ’87. Handspun Creations, juried show, 
June 24-27. Deadline, May 15. Contact Audrey Ostrom, 
Box 888, New Westminster, BC, Canada V3L 428. 
Textile Arts Centre. Small-Scale Fiber, national juried 
exhibition, July 24-Aug. 28. Deadline, May 27. 916 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, IL 60614. 


CONFERENCES, SYMPOSIUMS, MEETINGS 
National Standards Council of American Embroi- 
derers. Seminar and classes, Apr. 5-9, Monteleone Ho- 
tel, New Orleans, LA. Contact NSCAE, Box 8578, North- 
field, IL 60093. 

Northern California Handweavers Guild. Refuge by 
the Sea, Pat Hickman, Lillian Elliott, Sara Begay, Apr. 
1-3. Asilomar Conference Center, Monterey, CA. Write: 
Registrar, 45 Rivoli St., San Francisco, CA 94117. 
Florida Tropical Weavers Guild. Annual conference, 
including workshops with Albertje Koopman, Nancy 
Harvey, and Sue Smith; fashion show; juried exhibit; 
Apr. 24-26. Sheraton Hotel, Maitland, FL. Contact Kath- 
leen Lee, 738 Wildmere, Longwood, FL 32750. 
Missouri Fiber Artists. 10th Annual Conference: Go- 
ing and Growing, including member’s exhibit and style 
show, May 15-17. Central Missouri State University, 
Art Center 120, Warrensburg, MO 64093. 

Costume Society of America Annual Symposium. 
Costume in the New Republic: The First Five Decades, 
1780-1830, May 11-13. Richmond, VA, and Colonial 
Williamsburg. Contact Colleen Callahan, The Valentine 
Museum, 1015 E. Clay St.. Richmond, VA 23220. 
National Convention of Craftspeople. Planning for 
the 21st Century, seminars and workshops on marketing 
techniques, financial planning, insurance, workplace 
hazards, computer applications, crafts photography, Apr. 
7-10. Sheraton Princess Kaiulani Hotel, Honolulu. Write: 
111 Liberty St., Petaluma, CA 94952. 

The Precious Fibers Foundations. Fibers Cottage In- 
dustries Congress, May 27-29. Berea College, Berea, KY. 
Contact Alan DuVernay, Box 511, Berea, KY 40403. 
Textile Research Institute. 57th TRI Annual Confer- 
ence, on developments in fiber and textile technololgy, 
Apr. 21-22. Adam’s Mark Hotel, Charlotte, NC. 601 Pros- 
pect Ave., Box 625, Princeton, NJ 08542; (609) 924-3150. 
Quilt Canada 1987. Fourth National Quut Conference, 
May 28-31. Concordia University, Loyola Campus, 7141 
Sherbrooke St., W., Montreal, PQ. 
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Summer Schools 


These schools offer summer courses in 
fiber crafts. For applications and course 
listings, contact the schools. (If you 
know of a good summer opportunity for 
next year’s listing, please let us know.) 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design 

Box 61271 

Denver, CO 80206 

(303) 355-1655 

The Ann Hyde Institute holds three two- 
week workshops in fashion sewing: July 5-17, 
July 19-31, Aug. 2-14. The course concentrates 
on fitting, haute couture finishes, and design 
and color. Tuition is $1,195, including 
supplies. Room and board is available. 


The Banff Centre School of Fine Arts 

Box 1020 

Banff, AB, Canada TOL OCO 

(403) 762-6100 

The Banff Centre offers two- to six-week-long 
advanced-level courses in surface design, 
paper as a structural medium, art criticism, 
glitter techniques, weaving, etc., from June 1 
to Aug. 14. Tuition ranges from $300 to $775. 
Room and board is available. 


Fletcher Farm School for the Arts and Crafts 
RR 1, Box 1041 

Ludlow, VT 05149 

(802) 228-8770 

Fletcher Farm School offers week-long 


courses from the end of June through August. 


Courses include Scandinavian weaving, 

hardanger embroidery, basketry, dollmaking, 
and needlework. Send $1 for catalog. Tuition 
is $140 and up. Room and board is available. 





Learn how to Weave 
Free Lessons 


No experience needed. Teachers from our 
School of Fiber Arts teach you. Here’s 
how: 


Buy a Sievers Floor Loom here on 
Washington Isle, Wisconsin, and while you 
are here you will receive, free, two full days 
of instructions. You will learn how to 
“dress” the loom, how to measure the 
length of warp, amount of filler, how to 
treadle, throw the shuttle. You become 


a Weaver and will advance as quickly as 
you desire. 


Check into this exceptional opportunity. 
Send $1 today (refunded} for complete 
details. We will also send you our latest 
Loom Catalog and the ’87 School Bro- 
chure covering all of the Fiber Arts taught. 
Do it right now—this can be so exciting and 
will open up new doors for you. For once, 


do something for yourself. Others have— 
shouldn't YOU? 


Sievers 

Tulip Lane 
Washington Isle 
Wis. 54246 
(414) 847-2264 
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Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 

Deer Isle, Me 04627 

(207) 348-6946 

Two- and three-week workshops, which 
include courses in basketry, surface design, 
weaving, quilts, and paper, run from June 7 
through Sept. 4. Tuition ranges from $250 to 
$350 per week. Room and board is available. 


Mendocino Art Center 

45200 Little Lake St. 

Box 765 

Mendocino, CA 95460 

(707) 937-0228 

Mendocino Art Center offers small 
workshops from June 29 to Aug. 21. Classes 
include weaving, shibori, tapestry, fabric 
printing, Pomo basketry, painted and stenciled 
warps, and machine knitting. Tuition ranges 
from $90 to $125. Housing is available. 


Pendleton Fabric Craft School 

465 Jordan Rad. 

Sedona, AZ 86336 

(602) 282-3671 

Pendleton offers one-day to two-week-long 
workshops from mid-March through 
mid-August in spinning, weaving, and 
knitting. Tuition ranges from $25 to $160. 
Students should arrange for their own 
lodging (contact the Sedona Chamber of 
Commerce, Box 478, Sedona, AZ 86336). 


Penland School of Crafts 

Penland, NC 28765 

(704) 765-2359 

Penland offers one-, two-, and three-week 
workshops for beginners and experienced 
craftspeople from June 1 through Oct. 9. 


The 12th 
Annual 
Summer 
Workshop 


Couture 
~ Sewing 


Discover the secrets of 
high fashion, heighten 
your sewing skills, master 
French hand finishing, | 
sharpen your eye for 
design, learn haute 
couture construction, 
learn to custom finish in the 
tradition of the French 
masters Concentrated 
two-week sessions A 
working vacation in a 
Colorado mountain resort 
Dedicated home sewers, 
professional dressmakers, 
entrepreneurs and 


educators. Cultivate 
the art at fashion 
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Courses include weaving, surface design, 
quilting, fabric design, pattern drafting, 
basketry, Knitting, and wearable art. Tuition is 
$175 (one week); $310 (two weeks); $440 
(three weeks). Room and board is available. 


Sievers School of Fiber Arts 

Jackson Harbor Rd. 

Washington Island, WI 54246 

(414) 847-2264 

Sievers offers 39 weekend and week-long 
courses from May to October. Among the 
courses are weaving, spinning and dyeing, 
basketry, quilting, handmade paper, designing 
hand knits, felting, and surface design. 
Weekend courses are $75; week-long courses 
are $150. Housing is available. 


The Weaving Center at Harrisville Designs 
Harrisville, NH 03450 

(603) 827-3996 

Harrisville Designs sponsors week-long 
workshops from late June to Labor Day. 
Various weaving courses, fabric-design 
courses, and courses in Early American 
coverlets are offered. Tuition ranges from 
$140 to $175 and includes all equipment and 
yarns. Housing is available. 


Yarn Barn Crafts School 

Box 408 

Oquossoc, ME 04964 

(201) 222-4991 or (207) 864-5917 

The Yarn Barn offers one-day to 
two-week-long workshops during July and 
August. Courses are given in various forms of 
basketry, Knitting techniques, weaving, and 
Battenberg lace. Tuition ranges from $125 to 
$300. Housing is available. 


One Source For 


All Your Custom 
Labeling Needs 
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LABELS 


PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTION AND SIZE TABS 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


WRITE OR CALL FOR A 
FREE BROCHURE 


(213) 234-8221 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 
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Four basketry books 
by Carol Hart 


The first two books discussed below are 
by contemporary basketmakers who share 
a love for the natural areas they roam to 
gather their weaving materials. The 
gathering and processing of plants for 
basketry have contributed dimension and 
meaning to their work, and they seek to 
share this sense of the larger order of 
things. The other two books are about 
traditional baskets produced by the hands 
of a former generation of basketmakers, 
who often set high standards of technical 
and artistic quality for which many 
contemporary weavers strive as they hone 
their skills. Although history has 

mostly ignored the clues offered by 
basketry traditions, we are beginning to 
learn what was made where in the past 
and what continues to be made and 
where. This knowledge helps us visualize 
the connections between peoples and 
cultures throughout the world. 


Natural Fiber Basketry by Sue M. Smith. 
3544 Hilltop Rd., Fort Worth, TX 76109; 
1983. $8.95, softcover, 58 pp. 

Natural Fiber Basketry is an excellent 
source of practical information on 
preparing local plants, though it 

assumes that readers have some technical 
experience. The first half of the book is 

a guide to the gathering and processing of 
16 commonly available wild and garden 
plants, including cornhusk, daylilies, 
wisteria, honeysuckle, pine needles, and 
sedge. Each plant is described, and its 
scientific name is given. However, no clear 
botanical photographs or illustrations 

are provided. 

The second half of the book presents 
construction techniques for coiled and 
woven baskets. Suitable plant materials 
are recommended for each part of the 
basket. Smith explains a variety of 
starts and stitches for coiled baskets and 
starts and weaves for woven baskets, 
and she also gives helpful comments on 
adding warp and weft elements, 
shaping, and finishing off the basket. 
There are step-by-step drawings for 
some of the coiled starts but no 
step-by-step instructions for 
specific projects. The illustrations 
include several of Smith’s own 
imaginative baskets. 


Wisconsin Willow. .. Adventures of a 
Basketmaker... by Char TerBeest. 

Wild Willow Press, Box 438, Baraboo, 

WI 53913; 1985. $6.95 plus $1.50 postage, 
softcover, 45 pp. 

In Wisconsin Willow, Char TerBeest 
shares her feelings about how basketry 
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has touched her life. As a basketmaker 
and user of natural materials myself, I 
identify with many of her observations 
and appreciate her anecdotes: 


I remember my first fall of gathering. 
The leaves had finally fallen from the 
willows, the weeds and grasses had 
turned brown, and there it was. A path 
used by animals, going right down the 
middle of the patch. How could I have 
missed it all summer? It sent a rush of 
emotions through my body. To think 
that I had shared the patch with so 
many other living things. 


Char TerBeest’s specialty is willow. 

She discusses seven species suited for 
baskets, along with red osier dogwood 
and wild grape. She likes to use willow 
that has been freshly cut or stored 
damp rather than willow that has been 
dried and resoaked. She makes up for 
the shrinkage by adding willows as the 
woven pieces dry. She includes 
instructions for preparing these fresh 
willows in all seasons, although early 
spring and late fall harvests afford willows 
that shrink least, are flexible, and do 
not have to be stripped of leaves or dug 
out of the snow. 

The four projects given in Wisconsin 
Willow—melon, wall, potato, and hen 
baskets—are all based on the hoop-and-rib 
technique. There are few step-by-step 
illustrations, so readers with some 
experience are more likely to succeed with 
these projects. Photographs include the 
willow patch in different seasons and an 
assortment of the author’s work. 

Although there are practical 
instructions here, Wisconsin Willow is not 
so much a technical book as it isa 
personal account of a basketmaker’s 
history, work, and lifestyle. If you are 
interested in the basketmaking experience 
or in a less traditional approach to 
willow basketry, this book is for you. 


Legend of the Bushwhacker Basket by 
Martha Wetherbee and Nathan Taylor. 
Martha Wetherbee Basket Shop, Star Rt. 
Box 35, Sanbornton, NH 03269; 1986. 
$21.95, softcover, 64 pp. 
In Legend of the Bushwhacker Basket, 
Martha Wetherbee and Nathan Taylor have 
investigated a basket type that has for 
years been mistaken for Shaker. The story 
is a fascinating unraveling of the 
mystery surrounding an isolated 
community of splint basketmakers who 
lived from the mid-1800s to mid-1900s. 
This account throws light on their 
origins, poverty, independent ways, great 
skill, and prolific production. 

A piece of sensational journalism, 
initiated by Frederick F. Van de Water 
in a 1919 article for the New York 


Herald Tribune, is the key to the 

story of the Taghkanic basketmakers, or 
“Bushwhackers,” as they were called. His 
story picked up on the fact that an 
isolated and “primitive” people lived just 
hours from New York City. Van de Water 
characterized them as immoral, 
degenerate, slow-witted, inbred, and 
subliterate, intimating that they may 
have even been subhuman. 

Unfortunately, this account became 
the basis for many other articles, 
including some recent ones. The 
publicity made life difficult for these 
people. Few descendants admit to their 
heritage or are proud of the fine baskets 
made by their families. But, as 
Wetherbee and Taylor say, “These good 
baskets. ..should have been legendary. 
Instead, they [the basketmakers] 
themselves became the legend.” 

The superb quality of the Taghkanic 
baskets are beautifully documented in 
Legend of the Bushwhacker Basket. 
Close-up photographs show the unique 
qualities of the handles, rims, and 
splints and the characteristic proportions 
of the baskets. 


The nesting sets of baskets show the 
ability of the Taghkanics to make perfect 
copies of the basic basket forms in any 
size... . Here were a group of up to forty 
families, making these baskets over a 
span of maybe 100-150 years, and 
virtually all the baskets look as if they 
were made by the same hands. 


With their careful research, 
interviews, and keen analysis, 
Martha Wetherbee and Nathan Taylor 
have redeemed the dignity of a 
people. I believe that those who read 
this book will experience, as I did, a 
surge of respect for those Taghkanic 
basketmakers who made, and continue to 
make, fine baskets. 


International Basketry for Weavers 
and Collectors by Christoph Will, 
translated by Dr. Edward Force. Schiffer 
Publishing Ltd., Box E, Exton, PA 19341; 
1985. $19.95, softcover, 192 pp. 

In this large and beautiful book, 
Christoph Will, former director of the 
Lechtenfels Trade School in Germany, 
focuses on Central European basketry, 
especially German basketry, but delves 
as well into the history of basketry, 
weaving techniques, tools, working 
processes, furniture basketry, fence 
basketry, and more. 

Two thirds of the book is devoted to 
splendid photographs of materials, 
processes, close-ups of weaves, baskets, 
furniture, woven panels, basketmakers at 
work, and baskets being used. Most of 
the baskets are from Germany and Central 
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CREATIVE PATTERNS 


Based on classic ethnic styles 


Funnel your creative talents into 
‘producing artful clothing. 
@ easy-to-make 


e lots of craft instructions 
& ideas! 
@ unique blueprint format 








f Available nationwide. 
' For mail-order send $1 to... 


DEPT. T 
FASHION BLUEPRINTS™ 
2191 Blossom Valley Drive 
San Jose. CA 95124 





Slipcases for 
your back issues 


Bound in dark green and embossed in gold, each 
case holds at least 6 issues of Threads (a year’s 
worth), and costs $7.95 ($21.95 for 3, $39.95 for 6). 
Outside the United States, add $2.50 each (U.S. 
currency, please). 


Send your order and payment to the address below, or 
call toll-free, 1-800-972-5858, and use your credit card. 
Jesse Jones [Industries 


Dept. TH, P.O. Box 5120, 
Philadelphia, PA 19141. 
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"A spinning wheel that’s great for the = 


experiencedspinner, as wellas beginner. 
HE KISSEL ELECTRIC SPINNER —— 











lets you spin fast, easily and uniformly. It's completely 
ortable eugia only 5 lbs.) and measures 12”’x12"’ 
ee at three different speeds. 
An economical way to spin; easily affordable as a 
first or second spinner. Beginners, too, especially like 
the fact that it does notrequire them to co-ordinate 
their hands and feetforits operation. They can 


spin right away! 

Kissel Electric Spinner ............. 560.00 | 
Carrying Cas€,. cis 000ss9 ys cao ves 40.00 

Foot Rheostat .............0 cece eee 15.00 

Extra Spools, each ............2.606- 3.00 


ry e ° F vt r ms! 
Kissel Electric Spinner . 
Ifnot available at your dealers, order direct. Send check or money order to: 


TheKISSEL SPINNER CO, Dept. B, 606 South Rural Street, Hart ford, Wisconsin 53027 


oa | Wisconsin residents add 5% state sales tax. | R 
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NAME TAPE COMPANY 
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Europe, but representative work from 
Africa, East Asia, Japan, Mexico, Spain, 
France, Italy, and Finland broadens the 
scope of the book. The international 
approach is significant because German 
master basketweavers have picked up 
form, weaving techniques, surface 
design, and materials from other regions, 
adapting and refining them within their 
own basket tradition. Particularly 
magnificent are the examples of skein- 
work (split willow) picnic baskets, sewing 
and embroidery baskets, work baskets, 
silverware baskets, decorative lacy plates 
and platters, cradles, and hats. 

Will expresses a feeling for the 
interrelatedness of basketry material, 
technology, and environment in the 
following excerpt about the splint 
basketry of the Bavarian Woods: 
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ire legend, and how-to 
instruction on this rare Sorthwest 
Indian art form. 
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WEAVING IN 
DENMARK 


Combine your holiday with a weaving 
course in South Jutland, Denmark. 


| 1, 2, 3, and 4 week courses. Advanced 
| education in small groups. Also beginners. 





222FD Dexter Ave. ¥., Press WA 98109 
’ 1-600-658-0626 outside of Washington state. 






Traditional Scandinavian techniques. 


Damask-weaving. Plant-dyeing. 
Excursions. 
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Further information: 


DANISH WEAVING 
CENTER 

Fjelstrupvej 34, 

6100 Haderslev, Denmark 
Tel: 04-527675 
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Write for our free catalog = your passport to an 
excitingnew world of weaving, spinning, feltmaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, Carleton Place, Ontario K7C 3P3 


Thinking 

about making 
Our 

First basket ° 


It is one of the strange, almost 
mysterious qualities of good 
basketmaking that it, like the 
spirits of the earth, has drawn 


back into isolated mountains and 
woodlands, moorlands and untraveled 
meadowed valleys. The art of 
preparing the wood. . .is revealed in 
the splint baskets, whose preparation 
requires a loving relationship and 
age-old familiarity with the wood. 








Your Success iS guaranteed when you study 
with the nation’s foremost Shaker basket 
authorities. 











You can’t beat our brown ash system! 





Send for information packet. 





ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


SPECTACULAR DESTINATIONS for lovers of 
Arts, Crafts, Legendary Cultures and Fascinating 
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_ Workshops. Expert Group Leaders. 
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It can bring us to you! 







If the English in this book seems 
awkward, it is because the translator did 
not feel free to depart from the author’s 
German sentence structure. Although it 
offers much information, this book is 
not set up to teach you how to master, 
step by step, the techniques and 
procedures presented. It is a survey to let 
you know and see what is traditional 
and what is contemporary in Central 
Europe. It is also designed to inspire 
you to appreciate that heritage and 
emulate its high standards in your own 
work. To aid in your pursuit, Will has 
listed many European basketry 
museums and collections, as well as a 
number of trade schools for basketry. 

Finally, Will says that basketry “was 
and remains an occupation that opposes 
all intrusions of mechanization, 
automation, and unsuitable 
rationalization.” I suppose that this is 
why, in our modern, technological world, 
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‘Hi ANDS PUN) Soft Touch Handspun Yarns 


13119 N.E. 129th Street 


Kirkland, Washington 98034 


TESTFABRNGS : 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
| DYEING, PAINTING, ETC 


COTTON o WOOL 
SILAS © WISCOSE 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


P.O. DRAWER “O” MIDOLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 


“Ty yY Harrisville Designs looms & yarns, books 
“ie. & supplies, spinning wheels, fleece, rov- 
ings, Cushing's Perfection Dyes™, Boye 

Balene™ needles. 
Catalog $1.00 


9 Meadow Lane, Lancaster, PA 17601 
(717) 569-6878 


April/May 1987 





ARTS & CRAFTS 
Spend a summer week or two living 
and learning in a VERMONT 
country setting. Wide variety of 
courses. Send $1. for catalog. 

FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 

FOR THE ARTS & CRAFTS 

Dent T RR |, Box 14] << 
FF Luciow, VT 05149 > 
VERY SPECIALS 





MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 
FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 
PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WE BS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 
For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. 
Or call: (413) 253-2580. 





MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL - 
FIBERS as 


SPECIALTY 


¢ alpaca * wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 } 





Tra Wiewrrs * 


¢ DISCOUNT YARNS 
¢ HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
¢ FREE SAMPLES 
P.O.BOX663 ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 87103 - 505-242-4882 





WHOLESALE 
DISCOUNT PRICES 


FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL WEAVER 
Wool, Mohair, Cotton, Linen 

O) "7-1 am elt Ore) (e] ¢~ 
Complete Sample Cards $5.00 
Miranda Imports 
2S. 977 Shagbark 
Batavia, IL 60510 
(312) 879-3335 








HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPUES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


UCKET + ISLAND | 


Graduate and Undergraduate programs in visual, environmental, 

photography, sculpture/clay, fiberarts and performing arts. Affili- 

ated with Massachusetts College of Art. Also one week work- 

shops and fall-winter Artists Colony. Housekeeping Cottages. 
Graduate Assistantships Available 


Box Tene Nantucket, MA 02554 
617-228-9248 


* Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 
A % Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 
% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid| 
J Basic 


O v= DYES 
81 Vat 


Reactive 
FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 
' SOLD IN QUANTITES: % OZ., 4 OZ, 
MFG 8 OZ, 1 LB. & UP 
@ | All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 


co Directions For Use & Application. 
a 


_ Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 














snd SASE for ordering information 


ef na (Woo 4 


handspun ® plant dyed yarns | 
of wool « silk «mohair / carded blends for spinners 
Be 6. box 2461 TAOS NM 87571 505/758-963 | mena 












Gordon Scott’s 
Illustrated Guide to Making Oriental Rugs 


\ Saath Building a loom to hand-knotting a rug. For 


ih hie “4. beginners and experts. 9 patterns. 

hd WS “4% $14.95 plus $1.50 shipping. 
\ \r ia 222FD Dexter Ave. M., Seattle. WA 98109 
Ve 1 800-858-0628 outside of WA state. 


oer ra +r) ON 


| We carry hundreds of all-cotton yarns in contemporary 


colors, weights and textures. On cones and skeins, easy- 
care cotton yarns are colorfast, preshrunk, machine- 
washable . . . and affordable. 
Plus cotton fibers, spinning wheels, tools, how-to 
books and patterns. BOND knit- . 
ting frames and supplies. 
Send $5.00 to receive 
your mail-order catalog 
with yarn samples and 
future newsletters. 


We're all you want to 
know about cotton! 


COTTON CLOUDS 
Rt. 2, Desert Hills 16-T, Safford, AZ 85546 
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-AVERS’ STORE 


11 So. 9th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Write for our new 
1987 Catalog - $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
'y 100% cotton prints and solids— 
oy imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 
a respectable baiance of fine calico. 
For swatches, send $2.00 to 
Fabrics, Etc. 926 Hopmeadow St., 
Simsbury, CT 06070 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


Write or call 
(616) 245-9456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
h Plymouth, MI 48170 


G Cane (313)455-2150 


Complete Supply of 
Superior Quality Basketry & 
Chair Seating Material 


Reed, cane, fibre rush, 
Shaker tape, handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price list 


FROM THE NECK Ub 
An Illustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 
Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 84%2"x11". Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 

Brochures available. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MADHATITER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 


Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED 


AN “OUTRAGEOUS” 
EXCLUSIVE 


100% pure Australian Merino worsted weight 
wool. $7.95 for a 4-oz. hank (normally $10.75). 
Includes shipping. Six hanks does a pullover. 


Treat yourself to a sweater of the softest wool 
in the world. Available in red, blue, navy, black, 
natural and grey. 


Send check or money order to: 


OUTRAGEOUS YARNS 
170 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 266-6112 


Mastercard, Visa & Amex accepted. Please 
include card number and expiration date. 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 


¢ ULTRA FIT body units 

e ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
e ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

¢ ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT. . .T 
P.O. BOX 407. . YONKERS, NY. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 





€gen Weaving Studio 
limakra Weaving 
school of Tucson 


looms* yarns 


spinning wheels 

JC 2233 E. Hawthorne 

,~Tucson, Az. 85719 
(602)325-0009 





Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, 
Corriedale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 


Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 


Price: U.S. $4.00 lb., includes postage. Personal checks ac- 


cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prom pt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


Pty Per, Pah eh ets la ale? tt th tt Pit te he ee ee 


BROTHER 
Knitting Machines & Accessories 
DISCOUNTED 


We service the knitter who does not 
need lessons. 


% Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. 


Yarn-lt-All 
2223 Rebecca Dr. 
Hatfield, PA 19440 

(215) 822- 2989 


cet ft bt it ht tt het tt et ce es ee * fF _e_ e_ *, e_ *, S_ _e_ e_e e  e 
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Byte et a Met ete tg 


et fF oe et ee Pe ee Pe Pe es Pe ea a ee Pe ke 


GOSSAMER 
SILK THREADS 


Samples $5.00 


].L. Walsh Silk 


Dept. T 


4338 Edgewood 
Oakland, CA 94602 (415) 531-0367 


AUTO-KNIT TER 


circular sock knitter for home 
use, manufactured by: 


Harmony Knitters Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, ME 04942 
(207)683-2035 


Call or send: 
#10 SASE for info 


Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 
$2.00 for next three catalogs. 


Wooden Porel Boelss 
Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 


We have Rowan Yarns 
and Kits 


¢ Kaffe Fassett Kits in the various colourways 
shown in Glorious Knits 

¢ Hugh Ehrman Kits as featured in Designer Knitting 

* or create your own yarn palette by ordering 
single skeins 


Plus Scheepjeswol 
Superwash® Wools 
The possibilities are endless! Send $1.50 (refundable with first 
order) for price lists and full color poster of available kits. 


Creative ? Fibers 
Box 190, Southbury, CT 06488 


Quilting-By-The-Lake 
Box 282, Cazenovia, N.Y. 13035 
Quilting Workshops 

Two Sessions « July 27-Aug. 7 1987 


Flexible Scheduling 
Nationally-known Instructors 


¢ Virginia Avery « Mary Golden 

¢ Nancy Halpern « Helen Kelley 

¢ Maria McCormick-Synder 

¢ Susan McKelvey « Katie Pasquini 

¢ Yvonne Porcella « Judi Warren 
and others 


Send long SASE to above. 


Threads Magazine 
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WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 
RUGS AT HOME! 


Enjoy the fascinating craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor modelloom 
weaves 36’ ’ wide, comesalready 
threaded, fully equipped. ..ready 
; F ok to weave. We furnish complete 

information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies...car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. 4738, Lima, Ohio 45802 








Harrisville Designs... 


quality knitting & handweaving 
yarns & looms from the ONE 
company that makes BOTH. 


Complete sample catalog: $4.00 


Hs 


BEAU MONDE 
Handspinning Studio 


Custom Carding Service 
for all your fleece needs. 


Harrisville Designs 
7 Main Street « Harrisville 
New Hampshire 03450 





Rainbow Rovings 
& Felting Batts 


Handspun Yarns 
& Exotic Fibers 


$1.00 for brochure 
& newsletter 


Quality Equipment 
Louet, Ashford, Brother 


100% VT Wool 
Comforter Batts 


Route 30 * Box 687 * Pawlet, Vermont 05761 
(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 
MasterCard * Visa 









Especially for Spinners! 
Exotic Fibers, Spinning Wheels & Equipment 
Catalog $1.00 
Strawberry Cottage 
13119 N.E. 129th St. Kirkland, WA 98034 
(206) 821-5477 











Anneuneine the canpnenien of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 


tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 


April/May 1987 








The finest! 
Hand-dyed 
Natural dyes 
Custom Coulours 
by Cheryl Kolander, author of 
“A Silkworker’s Notebook” 


Samples $10 Gift Box $15 


Aurora Silk 
5806 N. Vancouver Ave., Portland, OR 97217 
503-286-4149 


FREE CATALOG! 


Solve your yarn storage problems! 


SPACE SAVING YARN TREE 


¢ well-balanced © rotating drum 
© holds 72 cones of yarn 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 
(218) 238-5882 


A 


i a | 





Sew Better! Sew Faster! 
With Our Hard-to-Find Notions 
and Craft Items. 

FOR FREE CATALOGUE WRITE TO: 
The Porcupine Pincushion 


P.O. Box 1083 - T 
McMurray, PA 15317 


books 
basketry supplies — dyes 
looms — spinning wheels 
yams — most major companies’ 
hand and machine knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes - workshops 


‘weaving works (206) 524-1221 | 
5049 brooklyn ave. n.e. hours: 10-6 mtwf | 
seattle, wa 98105 10-8 th/10-5 sat 





The Best of Battenburg Lace 


« collars 








yw. ie, © ornament kits 
yee atgts — e patterns 
i) -@ + lace tape 
= sh, *-. « How-To-Books 
’ ~ tp, . J al 
TOSS ,0S__, catalogue...$2.00 
Oman es 
*Se"%.> " Baltazor Fabric & Lace 






2 
“i =: 3262 Severn Ave., Dept. T 
Metairie, LA 70002 
504-889-0333 









EASY LEARNING VIDEO presents 


THE MACHINE KNITTING SERIES 
of VIDEO LESSONS with WORKBOOKS 


EachLesson has 2-hrs. cf VIDEO demonstration 


WORKBOOKS, in 3-ring binders, include 


* Written Instructions * Sampte Patterns 
* Garment Applications " Garment Design 
* Illustrations are easy-reading diagrams 


LESSON ONE: GETTING STARTED 
Fundamentals. Finishing, Garter Bar 


LESSON TWO: GETTING BETTER 
Shaping. inserts. Ragians, Doilmans 


LESSON THREE: GETTING EVEN 
Short Rows, Muilti-Colors. Top-down Sweaters 


$54 95 each : s&h Cont US 33. AK $5. CANADA $7 
U.S. funds Check MO VISA MC (include phone no ) 


The String Slinger 
P.O Box 23272, Chattanooga. TN 37422 
(615) 843-0272 










ANGORA AND ANGORA BLENDS 





Our rabbits and our sheep. Ready to spin 
 sivers or handspun yarns. Also Zodiac Farms 
locally grown 100% wool yarns. Send $2.50 
for catalog and sample cards to: 
CARROT PATCH ANGORAS 
P.O. Box C-344, Westport, MA 02790 












Natural Colored Yarn 
Sport Wt. & Worsted. 


Catalog $1.00, includes sam- 
ples and describes our exclu- 
sive “‘Spinners’ Mate”’. 


‘The Sheep Shed”’ 


8351 Big Lake Road, Clarkston, MI 48016 
(313) 625-2665 

















Rachel Brown 
(How To) 


VIDEO 


$61 ppd. 


SASE 
For Free 


hoeched Hiean's 
WEAVER'S SUPPLY 


(505) 758-0433 
P.O. Box 2009T, Taos, NM 87571 























BRAZILIAN FIBER ARTS TOURS 

Special itinerary for LACE MAKERS 
; April» July » October 1987/88 

Rio/Belo Horizonte/Salvador/Recife 


LEARN: The Brazilian stitch 
The Casa Caiada stitch 
for tapestries and rugs 
VISIT: Native Markets; textile 
shops; Hand/machine embroidery 
workshops; fiber artists’ studios. 


Brazilian Views, Inc., 201 East 66th St. 21-G 
New York, NY 10021 (212) 472-9539 











Judaic Needlework 
Patterns 


Full size, easy, $3.75 each. New floral 
Matzoh cover/Afikomen bag set. Set of 
applique Purim Puppets. Patchwork Star 
of David Yamulka/Talis Bag, a perfect 
Bar/Bat Mitzvah gift. SASE for catalog. 


HALLIE’S HANDWORKS 
E507, 6307 NE 2nd Ave., Miami, FL 33138. 
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SURFACE DESIGNERS 


Create distinctive garments & co-ordinated outfits without 
sewing! Contemporary & traditionally styled clothing in 100% 
cotton (preshrunk} & silk. The white cotton and silk in six colors 
is ready to print, paint or dye. Send $2.00 for catalog & fabric 


les t 

a PRINTABLES 
P.O. Box 1201 (T} 

Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 









THE YARN EXCHANGE 
Designer/Handknitters 
DISCOUNT YARNS - Save 50% 
Imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Silk Chenilles 


Sample Cards $3 applied towards purchase 
37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 
415-341-5735 


reproduce your favorite 


QUILT PATTERN 
intoa handmade RUG 


for more information 
send a large “SASE to 


hk AAAAAAA AA 


the Ruggery 


dept 33 
565 Cedar Swamp Rd 
Glen Head|NY 11545 . 


MACHINE EMBROIDERY THREADS 


100% RAYON from Mexico RADIANT COLORS 
FINEST QUALITY @ SHINY © SILKY © STRONG 
Pre Selected STARTER Spgeeeld Y Fy 
Wspools (880yds/spoo!) ONLY” 179 
includes shipping. Send Check or Money Lsvace 
CALIF. Residents add 6% sales tax. 


Real Thread Color Card 5.00 


Nylon Polyester Cotton 
for HOME and INDUSTRIAL SEWING 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
WHOLESALE RETAIL PO BOX 83190 


SAN DIEGO CA 92138 
DEALER i inquiries wekonjed 619 440 8760 


ee ae Promenade's 
F S ’ * Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD SHOP 


* Bead Embroidery Kits 
* instruction Books 
‘Beaded Earrings’ Instruction Booklet $4.75 
‘Beaded Clothing Techniques" 
. : Instruction Booklet $6.75 
a hae $2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
s P.O. Box 2092 * Boulder, CO 80306 * (303) 440-4807 








JOAN BARTRAM DESIGNS 


KNITTING WORKBOOKS 
No. 1 How to knit a Guernsey From a Book 
No. 2 Putting together the Norwegian Sweater 


KNITTING PATTERNS 


A selection of patterns for children & adults through size 52. 


Catalog $1.00 Samples $2.00 Workbooks $4.00 
@ JOAN BARTRAM DESIGNS 
Box 397, Newport, R.I. 02840 
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Beautiful 
Designer Silks! 


"Gua 30 to 50% 


Send large SASE for Free Swatches 





Shannock 
“iooms” 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 


or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


MATERIALS @ TOOLS e BOOKS 
for H NDCRAFTS 


Same day service, top quality goods, 
satisfactlon guaranteed. 
Prices start out competitive, with 
unbeatable quantity discounts. 


\\ Serving makers and menders since 1970. 


Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order) 


EARTH GUILD 


Dept. TG 
One Tingle Alley 
Asheville NC 28801 


sete aoe ps 
z Zs, " OS SE ears aaa 


European 
Handknitting Yarns 
Enclose $3 for portfolio. 
WILD AND WOLLE 


Box 914 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 













santa fe weaving 
, .» and knitting supply | 


After 12 years as Santa Fe’s most unusual yam 
shop, Santa Fe Weaving and Knitting is going 
retail mail order. 

Our hand dyed yarns reflect New Mexico's 
enchanting sky and landscape. 

For a yarn sample card send $2.00 
(refundable with your first order) 
santa fe weaving & knitting supply 
p.o. box 15778, santa fe, new mexico 87506 
( 505) 983- pales 
















SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 

BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 

STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallezy Lid. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 


THE SILKWERM™ 


FABRIC STEAMER 
A STATE-OF-THE ART 
FABRIC STEAMER 
FOR AMATEUR OR 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR INFORMATION 
ABOUT STEAMERS, CUSTOM STEEL 
STRETCHING FRAMES, DYES AND 
SUPPLIES 


WE ARE NOW DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 
SUPERB DUPONT FRENCH DYES FOR 
SILK OR WOOL. 


MARK ENTERPRISES, INC. 
LAYTON, NJ 07851 201-948-4157 


COLORFUL-WAS HABLE 


FABRIC LABELS 
MADE TO YOUR DESIGN 


for Tie you MUST send a S.AS.E. to: 
California Dream Attn: Tom 














Singer Knitting Machines 
¢« Accessories « Yarns « Books 
em’ La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 


Artist/ Designer of One-of-a-Kind 
, — Knits for Men & Women 
Special Sale Price 
on the Singer SK 700 
Send L.S.A.S.E for information 
Hours: Mon. thru Sat. 10-12, 1-6, eves. by appt.; 
Closed: Wed. and Sun. 
1408 W. 117th St. 
Lakewood, OH 44107 








Phone (216)228-4841 


Threads Magazine 
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Large volume means lower prices on 
8/4 cotton warp, beautiful cotton & 
wool rags, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. For sam- 
ples and price list send $1,00 hand- 
ling to: Great Northern Weaving 


P.O. Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012 





We have Kaffe Fassett & Rowan 
knitting kits at discount prices 
For color photos & price list, send $1 





Regular yarn sampler, $3.00 
spinning fibers- $3.00 
catalog- $1.00 


THE FIBER STUDIO 


Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 


Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 
{open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 





(602) 623-9787 
Spin 'n Weave 
For FREE BROCHURE please send SASE. 


3054 N. FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 


the finest in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & INSTRUCTION 












THE BATIK AND 


Ss mA SUPPLIES 


go & 
he CLASSES 


BATIKING 
& 
ea KNITTING 


\ 





Sol 


393 MASSACHUSETTS DVL send $1 00 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 for supplies 


(617) 646-4453 pea 


WOOL — It’s Like 
Quilting Through Butter! 


TAILOR-MADE FOR QUILTERS 


Sample and Brochure: $2.00 
Wholesale Inquiries Invited. 


RED 34012 be: a 305372 Shattuck Ave., 


Vineyard Haven ‘ Berkeley, CA 
MA 02568 Tat Fe 94705 
(617) 693-1583 | (415) 843-3013 


HEARTFELT 


100% WOOL BATTING™ 


April/May 1987 





ee OR) Bi dd Bite COMPLETE 


rie ji ial FOR 
a) WEAVING, 
slieg SPINNING. 
A } DYEING. 











SPINNING AND WEAVING WITH WOOL =“ 


by Paula Simmons 


A complete guide to spinning and weaving with wool: 
build your own equipment, pick the wool, and weave. 


Projects. 
$13.95 plus $1.50 shipping. 
Pacific Search Press 
222FD Dexter Ave. N. 
ig \ Seattle, WA 98109 
/ \ 1-800-858-0628 outside WA state. 


CRAZY QUILTING! 


Larn how the easy way! 
Exciting new Kits and patterns 


6 tile tps Please send noes for brochure. 


“¢ eafen inguctias welcome 
The Maqic Needle Dept. T 


P.O, Box 144 
. ps 


Biddeford, ME 05005 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 


Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd., #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 
(313) 534-2277 


7 Personalized a® 
meaty Woven Labels 


78PB 7/8" { White w/Blue & Gold 
24PB°5/8" (Any wording) 


103¢ 4 1/4” White w/Gold 
63C 5/8” White w/Gold 
“By” or “For” 


Cae SD 


800K 1 4/4" White w/Grey 
84K 7/8" White w/Grey 


23C 5/8" White w/8lue & Gold 
600D 1 1/4” White w/Blue & Gold 


Beautifully waven with your name in matching script, fhese truly lovely 
labes complement your handiwork as the uitimate “Finishing Touch 
Other styles avaiiabie Postage is prepaid. No COD’s, please 


42 for $3.25 © 20 for $4.50 © 40 for $6.50 
400 for $13.00 ¢ 250 for $22.00 © 500 for $34.00 


(Prces based on name one style Do notsplkt order) 
Charm Woven Labels* 
Box 14664 Dept. TH + Portiand, OR 97244 
jF4-Melate Mere ¢-m(e]e\-1rmewiel|le]s] (=m 















Custom Carding 
of your wool or mohair into carded Rovings or Batts 


Lovet Spinning and Sheep Pottery 
Weaving equipment Handspun and dyed yams 
Glimakra Looms ‘n Yams — Spinning Fibers 
Beka Looms Books from Interweave Press 
Sheep Hom Buttons and much more 
Send for more information 
SAS E samples $3.00 
VISA AND MASTERCARD accepted. 


The Spinners Hill Shop 


Lisa Ann Merian 


R D #1 Box 118 “ 

Brackett Lake Rd 

Bainbridge, NY 13733 ~~ ek 
(607) 967-8325 - “4 _ i _ 4 Dae 


843-6267 ‘ — 
ee ee rt 







Book 
Includes: 


© History 

« Detailed 
instructions with 
45 illustrations 


| © 32 full-size 


designs, total of 
68 pages 

* Drafting 
techniques 

* Many b&w photos 
of finished 
projects inciuding 
a sampler quilt 

* Go beyond the 


What is 
Sashiko? 


«It's 
Quilting 

* It’s 
Embroidery 

«It's Easy, 
Fun & Fast 


$7.98 


plus $1.50 
p &h 


CA residents 
add sales tax 








traditional 
Japanese colors 
and applications 
—explore how to 
integrate Sashiko Send $1.00 for catalog 
into your own of quilting stencils, 


quilts and clothes. books, gifts, and more. 


Dealer and teacher 
inquiries welcome 


Needlearts International 
P.O. Box 6447-T-1, Glendale, CA 91205 


Perfect Pleating! 


No Pins. No Basting. No Effort! 
Just Tuck, Press & Sew 
Any Fabric 
Make '4”, '4”, 4”, Pleats 
$19.95 plus $1.50 Shipping in U.S. 
CA. Res. add TAX 


THE DOLL EMPORIUM 
board Si ZG P.O. BOX 231053 

11" X 8" ~~ PLEASANT HILL, CA 94523 
Resale inquires invited 415-938-6269 


KNITTERS & WEAVERS 
+4 7 ©COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $2.00 __ 
1% Qe # FEATURING MONTHLY SPECIALS 


COTTON: 3/2’s @ 5/2's @ Warp 
Poppana (Cloth Strips) 


, WOOL: 2 Ply @ Bulky Warp 
A se Tweeds @ Solids 


LOCC’S WARN CO. 


Quality stockforknitting, hooking and weaving. Locc’s Yarn Co. is your 
source for Fine cottons and wools - shipped promptly - your satisfaction 
guaranteedl Send today for a Sample Set ($2.00) and we'll place you 
on our mailing list for exciting “Monthly Specials”. 


P.O. BOX 231 - DEPT. D. @ DECATUR. GA. 30091-0231 


KID MOHAIR 
FINE WOOL 
SILK « ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


Fiber Samples: *2° 


Sena Fibers 


KNITTING MACHINES 
spinning wheels 


1400 WILLIAMS DRIVE 
GARLAND, TEXAS 75042 


Cranbrook 
Countermarch Looms 


The Needlework Attic | 


proudly presents 


Creative Knitting Unlimited 
Workshops for the Inspired Knitter 


Conducted by Marsha Torres, fiber artist 
Fundamentals of creative knitting/Diagonal 
knitting/Correct shaping/Plaids/Puddling/ 
Modular/Knitting with many fibers and much more 


The Needlework Attic 


4706 Bethesda Ave., Bethesda, MD 20814 
Orcail 304 /652-8688 
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Marketplace 





| BEADS-SHELLS « 


Quality Jade, coral, gemstones, more. Beau- 
tiful bead samples $3. Beadstringing starter J 
kit $10. Catalog $1. Findings, tools, sup- 
box books. KUMAco, Dept D40C. 
ox 3717, Peabody, MAO 960 
Hees 


HISCOUNT PRICES ! 


20% TO SOX OFF ON FIRST QUALITY 
BRAND NAME YARNS, CONED VARNS, 
NEEDLES AND PATTERNS 


SEND $1.00 FOR PRICE | 

LIST & SPECIAL 

SALE YARN 
SAMPLES 


AUJAN YARNS 
P.O. BOX 176 
HARRISON, AR 72601 # 





501-741-1795 


Books by Nationally Known Weaver 
Nancy Harvey 

THE GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL TAPESTRY WEAVING 

— step-by-step instruction for the beginner and novice 

weaver and troubleshooting advice for the advanced 

weaver. $ 14.95, 















PATTERNS FOR TAPESTRY 
WEAVING — 11 attractive patterns 
for both beginning and advanced 
weavers plus advice on creating your 
own beautiful tapestries. $ 12.95. 










Send check or money order for the cost ofeach book plus 
$1.50 shipping and handling to: 


fe Pacific Search Press 





222FD Dexter Ave. N., Seattle, WA 98109 
1-800-858-0628 outside of Washington state. 





NEW! 
Vest Kits! 


100% WOOL YARN 


J4—Sheep Grazing 
under the Apple 
Tree, 

J2—Sunset over 
the Camden Hills. 


Send $1 for our 
color brochure 
showing all of our 


kit designs. 
Box 206TH, 


05 
oo \ North Haven, ME 04853 
Hand Ove it 


Elegant! 
High-Fashion! Distinctive! 


These fine natural-fiber fabrics 
are in a class by themselves! 
Their gorgeous colors and 
luxurious textures will please 
even the most discriminating. 
Direct from designer/weaver. 
Send $5.00 for swatches 


(refunded with your order). 


Df CKS 3316 CIRCLE HILL ROAD 
#8 ALEXANDRIA, VA 22305 


North Island Yarn 
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Artlo-Wear 


ok of original 
aN e-applique design 


Ruth Seeley-Scheel’s new 8-1/2 x 11” 
book of sophisticated flower designs 
gives you 12 full-size patterns with 
complete instructions. 












i, 
ct 






To order send $4.95 plus 80¢ postage 
(Wisconsin residents add 5% tax), ¢ 
with your name and address to: 






Ruth Seeley-Scheel 
c/o The Laughing Goose 
21481 W. Oakcrest Drive * 
New Berlin WI 53151 







Discount Yams 
Tools and Accessories 


Write for Samples 
CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT @ LOUET 


WEAVERS WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul N.£. Albuquerque. NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 


Natural Fibers Only 


INTRODUCES 
Patrice Hand Dyed Designer Yarns 


EXTRAORDINARY TEXTURED & COLORED YARNS 
FOR YOUR HAND CRAFTED GARMENTS 


SAMPLES $3.00 
Dealer Inquiries W/elcome 


We also carry a complete line of 
cotton and wool yarns. 


SAMPLES $3.00 
P ©. Box 1602T e Bloomington, IN 47402 
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Be \\chven's Journal 


ETHNIC * TRADITIONAL * CONTEMPORARY 
A quarterly magazine for textile craftspeople. 
In-depth articles on fiber techniques lead both novice and 
experienced weaver toward better design and craft. 
USA: | year $18 2 years $34 
Outside USA: | year $22 2 years $41 
(US funds, please} 
The Weavers’ Journal 
P.O. Box 142738, Dept. A, St. Paul, MN 55114 





BOND KNITTING FRAME-$190 + Shipping 
SCHACHT + LOUET « NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 

SASE FOR CATALOG 
THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road 
Mt Kisco, NY 10549 








(914) 241-1910 (914) 241-1275 








eee i Gastatiadt ’ 


(reate a Sensation! 


featuring. ..The Drop Spindle 
Henry’s Attic. . .Silk City Fibers 
Kathleen B. Smith (coverlet wools) 
Grandor. . .Brittany needles 
Wildwood buttons. ..& more! 

& accessories 


why { CATALOG $1 N 


RR 3 260 Hoffman Drive Califon NJ 07830 \ 
PDD DDD DDD ph I I ID A ADD DD DD 


quality yarns 


A AAAAA AA AA AAA A Do 


aaa 
ar a 


Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
and Supplies 


e Leather 
® Quantity Discounts 
e Prompt Service 


e Fur 

¢ Joints 
¢ Eyes 
¢ Noses 


Gaillorrame (riginals 
PO Box 137 
Tehachapi, CA 93561 


Catalog... . $2.00 








BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, bone, cinna- 
bar, cloisonne, metal, crystal, coconut, etc. Antique beads, pen- 
dants, fetishes, netsuke, shisha, rhinestones, sequined motifs, silk 
scarves, furs, leather, yarn, seashells, custom clothing, hats, 
weavings, flour bags, oddities. FREE CATALOG. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 








The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


@ Newest time saving methods 

@ Tips and techniques not included 
in pattern instructions 

@ Illustrated how-to articles 

@ Latest Product Information 

@ Creative sewing for children 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 
12 issues-$15.50: 24 issues $28 OO 
Sample issue $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O.Box 39 - Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sweatshirt, Cotton Interlock, Rib, 
Miss Ann® Pant Fabric, Knit Linen 


and more! 
Send $2.00 for Color Card, Pattern 
Catalog and order information. 


Suetch &Sew- 
FABRICS” 


1165 Valley River Drive, Eugene, Oregon 97401 
(503) 686-9263 





Threads Magazine 





Cox from Ho br (lst Mediterfartar) Colours. 
for samples, writ, CRETIAN YARNS Be 675> Rockport ME- 4856 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES 


Books, Kits, Tools, Classes 
REASONABLY PRICED - PROMPT HANDLING 
FREE Catalog * Samples $3.00 


Ozark Basketry Supply 


PO Box 56, Kingston, AR 72742 
50 1665-2702 





The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, minimum 
ad 15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send 
to Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, 
CT 06470. Deadline for the June/July issue is March 
10; for the August/September issue, May 10. 


STUDY THE NEEDLE ARTS at your own pace; at 
home; with certified counselor. Catalog: NSCAE Cor- 
respondence School, Carnegie Office PK., Building 1, 
Dept. TM, 600 Bell Ave., Carnegie, PA 15106. 


Aljo Dyes 

Alpha Impressions 

Anne Hyde Institute 
American Quilter’s Society 
Angelina Di Bello 
Atrowmont School 
Aurora Silk 

Ayottes’ Designery 
Baltazor Fabrie & Lace 
Bare Hill Studios 

Batik & Weaving Supplier 
Beau Monde 

Blossom Festival School 
Brazillian Views 
Brilliance 

Britex-By-Mail 


Buffalo Batt & Felt 
California Dream 
Caning Shop 

Carrot Patch Angoras 
Cerulean Blue 
Chameleon 

Charm Woven Labels 
Classified 

Color Trends 


Cotton Clouds 
Craft Gallery 
Creative Fibers 
Creative Knitting 


Crown Publishers 


Curtis Fibers 

Custom Knits 

Cyril Lieschke 
Danish Weaving Center 
Directions Unlimited 
Dogwood Lane 

Doll Emporium 

Drop Spindle 

Earth Guild 

Egen Weaving Studio 
Fabric Carr 

Fabrics, Ete. 


April/May 1987 


Fashion Blueprints 

Fiber Studio 

Fibercraft Imports 

Fletcher Farm School 

Folkwear 

Forum Travel 

Freed Co. 

Gaillorraine Originals 

Golden Lamb 

Great Northern Weaving 

Great Scot 

Gypsy Needlecrafters 

Hallie’s Handworks 

llarmony Knitters 

Harrisville Designs 

Haystack Mountain School 

Brooks & Flynn Heartfelt 

Hobby Time Helpers 

HomeCrafts Expo 

Horn of America 

Hub Mills Factory Store 

Ident-Ifv Label 

Jaggerspun 

Jesse Jones Ine. 77 
Joan Bartram Designs 82 
John C. Campbell Folk School 13 
Cord Company Kagedo 

Keepsake Quilting 

Kissel Spinner 

Klaus B. Rau 

Knitting Machine Education 
Cretan Yarns Center 

Kreinik Mfg. 

Crystal Palace Yarns KUMAco 

L’Atelier of Beaux Arts 

La Lana Wools 

Laces & Lacemaking 

La Nell’s Studio ‘ Ruggery 
Laughing Goose 
Le Bead Shop 
Loee’s Yarn 
Lois Ericson 2 Supply 
Louet Sales 
Madhatter Press Sew/Fit 
Magic Needle ; 
Marilyn's Studio 


VERINA WARREN. Printed fabric panels for quilt- 
ing/embroidery. Please send $2 for catalog to: Jan 
Davies (Fine Textiles), PO Box 23, Newmarket, 
Suffolk, England. CB8 O0CQ. 


PATTERNLAND WEAVE SIMULATOR 3.0™. New 
EGA release! IBM compatibles. $175. Money-back 
guarantee. Maple Hill Software, Plainfield, VT 
05667. (802) 454-7310. 


EARN MONEY QUILTING? Get help from the Prof- 
itable Quilting Series by Oliver Press. Send SASE 
for free publications brochure. Box 4096-18D, St. 
Paul, MN 55104. 


VIDEO TAPE INSTRUCTION for machine Knitters. 
Largest selection. Send for FREE list. A. Good- 
man, PO Box 667, Beaumont, CA 92223. 


BOOK THREE, QUILTMAKERS TIME: exploring the 
origins of the decorative arts, $3.95. Great pattern 
catalog, $2.25. Sally Goodspeed, 2318 N. Charles 
St., Baltimore, MD 21218. 


LACEMAKING TODAY, the newsletter for lace- 
makers, is $10 for a one-year subscription (six is- 
sues). Books by Olive and [larry Linder: Hand- 
spinning Cotton ($7.95 + $1 postage); Techniques 
of Code Drafting ($16.50 + $1 postage); and 
Handspinning Flax ($8.95 + $1 postage). Bizarre 
Butterfly Publishing, 1347 E. San Miguel, Phoe- 
nix, AZ 85014. 


BIAS LINE—Newsletter for Costumers and Techni- 
cians. Six issues $10; sample, $2. Costume Tech, 
115 S. Manhattan, Tampa, FL 33609. 


SHETLAND, OTHER FINE WOOL KNITTING 
YARNS from Scotland. Patterns, books, 96 color 
samples, $3. Shetland Importers, Box 2215T, 
Pittsfield, MA 01202. 


LEARN DRESSMAKING AT HOME. Latest factory 
short cuts and methods. Free information. Life- 
time Career Schools, Dept. C-86, 2251 Barry Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90064. 


Mark Enterprises 
Martha Wetherbee 
Mary Lorish Jahn 
Mary Wales Loomis 
Miami University 
Miranda Imports 
Nancy's Notions 
Nantucket Island School 
Natural Fibers Only 
Needlearts 
Needlework Attic 

Noi Distributors 

North Island Yarn 
Northampton Wools 
Once Upon A Sheep 
Or. Rug Co. 

Orizaba 

Outrageous Yarns 
Ozark Basketry Supply 
Pacific Search Press 





Past Patterns 
Patience & Purity 
Pendleton Shop 
Penland School 
Peters Valley 
13 Picks 
Plymouth Reed & Cane 
Poreupine Pincushion 
Printables 
Pro Chemical & Dye 
Quality Applications 
Quilter’s Newsletter 
Quilting-By-The-Lake 
Rainbow Mills 


River Farm 

Rujan Yarns 

Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 
Scarlet Letter 


Sewing Emporium 


Sewing Sampler 


Rio Grande Weaver's Supply 


Santa Fe Weaving & Knitting 


sleeve board 


This unique sleeveboard has two 
sides balanced so the board will not 
wobble even when you pound with a 
clapper. Plenty of length so your 
sleeve doesn’t “bunch up” when you 
are pressing the seam. Space (6”) bet- 
ween the boards for ease in sliding the 
sleeve on the board. $18.95 

shipping $3.95 


Simac |: 

reg. price $125.00 
Fabric Carr Price 
$99.95 

shipping $6.95 


Electronic Simac SL 
reg. price $200.00 
Fabric Carr Price 
$179.00 

shipping $6.95 


“Face up to 
Interfacing” 


$2.95 
60 shipping 


ROBERTA C CARR 


For free catalog, send self addressed 
stamped envelope to: The Fabric Carr 
P.O. Box 1083 

Los Altos, CA 94023 





Shannock Tapestry Looms 

Sheep Shed 

Sievers School 

Silk Emporium 

Silk Tree 

Skidmore College 

Soft Touch 

Spin 'n Weave 

Spinners Hill Shop 

Spring Creek Farm 

Spring House Yarns 

Sterling Name Tape 

Stitching Post 

Strawberry Cottage 

Stretch & Sew 

String Slinger 

Stuff Ete. 

Sunshine & Shadow 

Taunton Press 

Testfabrics 

Tewa Weavers 

Texas Fibers 

Thai Silks 

Threads and Things 

Trovato 

Ultra Fit 

J.L. Walsh Silk 

Warm Snow Yarns 

Weaver's Croft 

Weavers’ Journal 

Weavers’ Store 

Weavers’ Warehouse 

Weaving Works 

Webs 

Western Knitting Machine 
Guide 

Wild & Woolly World 

Wild & Woolle 

Wilde Yarns 

Wooden Porch Books 

Wool Room 

Yarn Barn Crafts School 

Yarn Exchange 

Yarn-It-All 

YLI Corp. 
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Letting 
knitting happen 
by Joyce Edwards 


For me, Knitting began as a hobby more 
than 30 years ago. I decided what I was 
going to make, selected a pattern, and 
chose a yarn (making sure all the skeins 
were of the same dye lot). For years, I 
knitted in this traditional way, following a 
printed pattern step-by-step, counting 
stitches, and being distraught when I had 
more or less than the pattern said. 

One day, with just 6 in. to go to 
complete a sweater, I realized I didn’t 
have enough yarn. After calling several 
yarn shops and even the manufacturer, I 
laid the unfinished piece on the shelf. 
Now and then I’d look at it, shake my 
head, and say, “All that work for nothing.” 

Months later, as I walked past that shelf, 
my eyes fell on the sweater and some yarn 
lying next to it. The yarn was a different 
color, texture, and weight from the sweater 
yarn, but somehow the two seemed to 
go together. I picked up the sweater and 
began knitting with the new yarn. It 
was my first step toward freedom. 

I started to experiment with mixing 
yarns of various colors and textures. I 
enjoyed this so much that I decided to 
make it my work, and it has also become 
my way of life. Knitting to me is total 
creative freedom, the cornerstone of 
which is simplicity and spontaneity. 

Now my work isn’t planned at all. 
When I begin a piece, I have no finished 
garment in mind. “Not knowing” doesn’t 
concern me. I go into my studio, close my 
eyes, and the first yarn I touch is the 
one with which I begin. As the piece 
evolves, I change yarns spontaneously— 
without worrying about color, texture, 
weight, fiber, or needle size. I disregard all 
these considerations. | do not make it 
happen, | lef it happen, and the joy of the 
process ensures the best result. A 
garment may end up a mixture of bulky to 
fingering-weight yarns of cotton, silk, 
wool, and mohair, done on needles 
ranging from size 2 to size 13. Each 
stitch, as I work it, is the most important 
one. This is “no-gauge knitting.” 

My techniques have evolved because 
of my lifestyle. I'm always traveling, and 
my knitting goes with me. I knit on 
buses, planes, supermarket lines, while 
walking down the street. I usually have 
five to ten projects going at once. | pick 
them up or put them down at will, 
finishing about four garments in a week. I 
do all my work by hand. Machine 
knitting not only would confine me to a 
working space but would eliminate the 
tactile and aesthetic experience I get from 
feeling the yarns in my hands. 
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Because I’m so mobile, a technique I 
call “puzzle knitting” has evolved. Instead 
of making a garment in one large piece, 

I knit up small pieces of various sizes and 
shapes. I choose the yarns randomly: 
color, texture, weight, and needle size 
don’t matter. Neither does shape. I 

move the pieces around until they please 
me. Then I sew them together. Since 

the shapes arc irregular, | overlap them. 
They create new images on the reverse 
side so that the garment is reversible. 

I emphasize seams. The places where 
the pieces are joined together are not 
hidden but are accented, perhaps by a 
different color or texture. I don’t weave 
my ends in; I tie them in knots, and 
they become part of the surface design. 

Sometimes I just knit along, changing 
the stitch whenever I feel like it. This 
“random knitting” was born in a movie 
theater. When the lights went down, I was 
in the middle of a row. Instead of 
putting my work aside, I continued to knit 
throughout the movie without thinking 
about what stitch I was doing. The result 
was a texture that had created itself. 

I use whatever happens in my work. 
Dropped stitches become a part of the 
design. If I want to make a garment 
larger, | add another piece. If I want to 
make it smaller, I just cut it and stitch 
the edge. This gives me total responsibility, 
total freedom, and total control. 

I also paint on my work. | begin with 
“puzzle” and “random” knitting. As each 
piece is finished, I wet it and apply 





= “ea iJ ‘ ye. wie’ 
Joyce Edwards arranges knitted pieces to see where they might be joined. 


color to it. I don’t use special paints or 
dyes. I look around the house to see 
what’s there—tea, coffee, house paint, soy 
sauce, ink, food coloring, powdered soft 
drinks, curry powder, household bleach— 
whatever I can find. I let the color set 
until it is dry. Then I wash the piece. After 
I've processed all the pieces in this way, 

I assemble them into a garment. The 
result, like the process, is an adventure 
in colors, textures, and shapes. 

Although my approach is spontaneous 
and improvisational, my work is 
influenced by music, painting, 
sculpture, dance, and architecture. The 
elements of color, harmony, line, 
melody, space, and movement are all 
present. For me, Knitting is an 
expression of the individual. There is no 
need for comparison and competition. 
My work is no better and no worse than 
someone else’s—it is simply my work. 

My message is the one I learned on 
that long-ago day when I finished my 
sweater with a different yarn: What I do 
is not just about knitting but about the 
spontaneous simplicity of my life. Itis 
about freedom of expression, trying new 
things, trusting myself. It is about not 
being afraid. I now realize that the yarn I 
needed had been there all the time. I 
only had to relax and let myself see it. 


Joyce Edwards shows and sells her work at 
The Fiber Gallery at The Torpedo Art Factory 
in Alexandria, VA. She teaches knitting, 
and she is also a professional singer. 
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Ff or those It’s A Better Yarn. Naturally. 
unique projects: 
¢ Metallic threads and yarns JaggerSpun takes nature's best and spins it into fine quality 


. ilk Ri coned yarns. Lae 
: cer a S SE a 4 Worsted spinning makes our 100% wool and wootsilk yarns 
wing mbDroidery better. Stronger. Naturally. 


threads See for yourself. Send $4.00 for our unique sample collection 
¢ Silk Batting | =1alo)' {ale m= || Mell m@e)celel0(eimelcell) em (ey 
¢ The Original Woolly Nylon JaggerSpun Dept. T a, o 
ater 


¢ & Much more! treet, Springvale, ME 04083 _| ? 
(207) 324-4455. } 
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Rush $2.50 for samples & 
catalog to: 


YLI Corporation 


A5 West 300 North 
Provo, Utah 84601 
800-854-1392 
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ANTIQUE KIMONOS 
wa 0) 33 


From Japan, antique kimonos and obis sold 
in bulk for use as art clothing or to be cut up 
to be used as unique fabric. Only sold in 100 
& 200 pound bales, $4.430-$8.60 per pound. 
Not available by the yard or as individual 
pieces. 


ORIZABA 


For an informative catalog, send $1.00 to: ORIZABA 
P.O. Box 22984, Dept. T6, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
Phone: (808) 537-1826 


April/May 1987 
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Untitled, wool on linen ground, 452 in 
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. x28 in. National Museum of American Art; gift of Tessim Zorach. 
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Hooking 
Wild 
Horses 


In 1908, Marguerite 
Zorach left 
California to study 
painting in 

Paris, where the 
fauve painters— 
among them Henri 
Matisse and 
André Derain— 
were using vivid, 
pure colors. Their 
paintings made 

a lasting 
mmMpression ON 

the 21-year-old 
Zorach. In 1942, 
with torn strips 

of wool fabric, 

she hooked the 
multicolored rug 
at left, one of 
perhaps a dozen 
she made in the 
°230s and ’40s. 
After 1910, 
Marguerite 

began making 
embroidered 
“tapestries,” which 
can be seen at 

The Berkshire 
Museum in 
Pittsfield, MA, 
through April 19. 
The show will 
travel to 

Vermont and 
Maine (see 
“Calendar,” 

page 74). 


